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For the Companion. ] 
THE HORSE’S :PARADISE. 


“Now, Neighbor Blodgett, do stop beating that 
horse; it goes to my heart to see you belaboring 
the poor beast so.” 

“If you knew what a contrary, vicious brute 
he is, you wouldn’t waste your pity on him, Mrs. 
Purvis,” replied Mr. Blodeett. 

“OQ, we all have our little fits of temper,”’ said 
she. “I dare say you do yourself, sometimes, 
and how can you expect more of a poor dumb 
beast than of a man that has the giftof rea- 
son?” 

“That’s one way of putting it,” said he, with 
ashort laugh; ‘but wern’t animals made for the 
use ofman? Answer me that.” 

“Yes, but not for their abuse, Neighbor Blodg- 
ett,” said the kind-hearted widow. 

“Aye, that’s the talk now-a-days; folks have 
vot to cossetting up animals as if they was chil- 
dren.. That Mr. Bergh * over to York’s at the | 
vottom-of it. Stand still, you blasted critter!’ 
(Which latter remark was addressed, not to Mrs. | 
Purvis, but to his horse, with an accompanying 
jerk of the bridle.) “It’s enough to make any- 
hody laugh—or cuss—to hear of that man’s 
doings. For my part, I think he’s crazy.” 

“If he is, 1 hope it’s catching, that’s all. I 
wish there were a dozen like him in every town 
in the United States, the blessed man,” said 

Mrs. Purvis. 

“Wouldn’t there be a pretty state of things if 
thatwas so!) He has the sick horses drageed 
round the city in ambulances, like wounded 
soldiers; I expect nothing but what we shall 
have to send ’em to school, and learn ’em their 
catechism yet. They do say he thinks there’s a 
heaven for em to go to when they die.” 

“And why not? Poor things! For my part T 
hope there is; I hope there’s a place, a kind of 
Paradise, where they’ll be turned into men, and 
all the men that have abused them will be 
turned into horses, and see how they like it. | 
Change about is fair play. It would be a hard 











‘ reckoning for some folks, I guess.’ | 


“Meaning me, I s’pose. Well, luckily that’s | 
alla notion; you don’t find no warrant in| 
Scripter for it. Back, gee, get up! Stand still, | 
you beast. ’Sh, ’sh.”” And the bewildered horse, | 
not being able to obey all these contradictory | 
orders at once, down came the whip upon his | 
devoted head. | 

“If it isn’t set forth in Scripture in so many | 
words,” said Mrs. Purvis, solemnly, ‘you may | 
be sure that He who watcheth the sparrow, and 
heareth the young ravens when they cry, will 
take notice of any cruelty to his creatures. Yes, 
Phineas Blodgett, as true as I stand here, you’ll 
have to give an account for your treatment of 
that aninfal, as well as for all vour other sins. 
You may escape Mr. Bergh, but you won’t 
eseape God.” 





THE HORSE'S 


her. Mrs. Purvis had one child; Mr. Blodgett 
had five; but there was enough in her one to 
make five like the Blodgett’s, with some left over 
to boot. Poor little long-suffering Blodgett’s, 
who would scatter at the sound of their father’s 
voice like birds before the rifle of the fowler! For 
he that is cruel to animals will always be cruel 
to anything weaker than himself—that you may 
set down as an unvarying rule; and Mr. Blodg- 
ett treated his children as he treated his horse. 

Mrs. Purvis had a horse too—not much of a 
horse to begin with. She bought him of the 
soap-fat man for a few dollars and a jar of 
scraps, but.in a very few weeks after he came 
into her possession, his ribs disappeared beneath 
layers of flesh, his coat became sleek and shiny, | 
and his rheumatic old legs regained the supple- | 
ness of youth. | 

Mr. Blodgett once offered her a good price for | 
him, but she spurned the offer. 

“Yours is just as good a horse as mine,” said 
she, “if you'll only treat him as well. I tell you 
kindness pays, and oats are cheaper than oaths.” 

But, as IT was saying, Mrs. Purvis went into 





; the house with her water-pail, and Mr. Blodgett 


drove over to Gotham with his cartload of vege- 
tables. It took him some time to dispose of 
them advantageously, there being a good deal 
of competition in that line of business; and when 
he had emptied his cart, he called at a lager- beer 
saloon to refresh himself and talk over the news 
of the day with the men who thronged the place. 
Perhaps he stayed longer and drank deeper than 
| he intended, for it was late when he started for 
| home, and darkness was coming on apace, while 


“Come, now, ain’t you putting it rather strong, | there was a giddiness in his head which prevent- 


widder?”’ 

“Not a bit too strong, as you'll find one of 
these days,” said Mrs. Purvis, taking up the 
Pailof water for which she had come to the 
pump, and returning slowly to the house. 

There was something in the solemnity of her 
address which penetrated even Mr. Blodgett’s 
thick skin, and he finished harnessing his horse, 
and drove away with less than his usual number 
of oaths and blows. 

The scene of this colloquy was Manhattan- 
Ville, which, as you may or may not know, is 
on the Island of Manhattan, being in fact a pur- 
lien of the city of Gotham. . 

To that city Mr. Blodgett was now bound, 
with a load of vegetables fer market, some from 
hisown small garden, and some from those of 
his neizhhbors. 

The widow had lost a good husband, and made 
the best of her lot without him. Mr. Blodgett 
had a good wife, and made her life a burden to 
—__—_— 

*Prosident of the New York Society for the Pre- 
Vention of Cruelty to Animals. . 


| ed his distinguishing boundary lines very clearly. 
|'To add to his difficulties, scarcely had he got 

into the open country, when a terrible thunder 
| shower came crashing up from the west. 

Now Job—which was the name of Mr. Blod- 
gett’s horse—had borne his master’s shouts and 
| blows with his usual equanimity, but this was 
| more than he had bargained for. The thunder 
roaring in his ears and the lightning flashing in 
| his eyes filled him with terror, and he rushed 

headlong, regardless of voice or rein. 
| Thenext morning Mrs. Blodgett was awakened 
|from a sound sleep by a pitiful whinnying. 
| She had gone to bed at her usual hour, thinking 
nothing but that her husband had sought shel- 
| ter somewhere from the shower, and now she 
| supposed that he had come home; so she rose 

hastily and opened the door. There stood Job, 





| With fragments of the harness clinging to him, 
| but his master was nowhere to be seen. 

She comprehended at once that there had been 
| an accident, and like a dutiful wife, immediately 
| began to make preparations to send in search of 
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PARADISE, 


Before her preparations were completed, however, 
he himself came tottering slowly up the yard— 
he or his ghost, she hardly knew which, so hag- 
gard, so woebegone he looked, with garments 
dripping as he walked. He started when he saw 
Job, and passing his hand over his eyes, said,— 

“Where am I?” 

“Why, here, at home, to be sure! Don’t you 
know your own house?” said Mrs. Blodgett. 

“I thought it looked like it,’’ said he; “and 
that?’ 

“That’s Job; why, what ailstheman? What 
is it?” 

“Nothing; it’s all right, I guess.” 

But Mrs. Blodgett felt quite sure it was all} 
wrong; and as soon. as she had got dry clothes 
on her husband and seated him in the chimney 
corner, she sent for Mrs. Purvis to come and see 
him, knowing that she was skilled in prescrip- 
tions, and had a wonderful way with the sick. 

But no sooner did the widow enter the room 
than Mr. Blodgett started from his chair crying,— 

“What do you want? Where did you come 
from?” 

“IT came from home, to be sure, and I want to 
help you if I can; so sit down and be quiet; do,” | 
said she, persuasively, laying one of her fat 
hands on his arm. 

“Are you really alive?” he asked. | 

“T rather think so,’ said she, with a reassur- | 
ing laugh; “do I look like a spirit?” | 

“T—I’m a little bewildered, I believe,” said he. 

“T see you are, and no wonder after what | 
you’ve been through.” 

“Then you know all about it?” 

“IT know you met with an accident, and may- 
be you’d taken a drop too much, but let it all 











soothing draught. 


with his eyes closed, but whether asleep or not 
she could not tell. Then he looked up, and see- 
ing there was no other person in the room he 
said,— 

“Mrs. Purvis, do you know where I was last 
night?” 

“Lying in the gutter by the side of the road, 
as near as I can make out,” said she 

“T was in the land of spirits,” said he, solemnly. 

“Come, come, that won’t do; you’re getting 
bewildered again.” 

“No, my head’s all right now. I was in that 
place you spoke of, you know, the horse’s 
paradise. Somebody was tryin to harness me 
into a cart, and I kicked and fourht, and then 
they laid the whip over me. ‘What do you 
mean,’ says I, ‘by treating me asif I was a 
horse?” 





. her husband, or at least of his mortal remains. 


“You area horse,’ says he; Just look at 





\- Job, changed to a man. 
overloaded cart all day, and fed me at night on 
a wisp of musty hay. [ teld him Id rather have 
oats, but he said, ‘O, you can’t choose; so long 
as Lean keep breath and bones together it’s all 


pass now; you’ll soon be yourself again,” and | ‘‘he wants her rich. 
the good woman prepared and administered a| me at all. 


yourself and see,’ and sure enough I saw that | 
was 


“You've had your day, now we'll have ours,’ 


says my master, and then I saw that he was 


IIe made me drag the 


Then he shut me up in a dark little 
round the 


T want.’ 
stable, although I longed for a trot 
fields without my harness on. 

“Once when I was standing in the yard wait- 
ing to begin my day’s work, I saw you looking 
over the fence, Mrs. Purvis; or if it wasn’t you 
it was your apparition, and IT begged you to 
come and take me away, but you only shook 
your head, and says you,— 

“*You sce that what I teld you was true; you 
escaped Mr. Bergh, but there’s no escaping God.’ 

“Tean’t begin to tell you all I went through 
in that place, and it was no comfort that I had 
plenty of companions in misery; it seems as if 
I was there a thousand years. Are you* sure 
I’ve only been gone one night?” 

“Only one night, Mr. Blodgett, and maybe it 
was all adream, though as to that, there’s no 
one can tell where the spirit goes when the body 
is in a swoon, but it might have been a reality, 
and it might have been a thousand years, and a 
thousand years on top of that, and so on to all 
eternity, for when God reckons with man for his 
sins He won’t leave cruelly to animals out of the 
account, no, not to the very meanest of his crea- 
tures.” 

I am happy to say that Mr. Blodgett gave 
heed to the warning he had rectived, greatly to 
the advantage of the long-suffering Job, to say 
nothing of his wife and children. 

That it was all a dream, or the effect of over- 
much drinking, he never could be persuaded, 
but to the end of his life believed that he had 
passed one night in the orse’s Paradise. 


+> 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT CAME OF IT. 
OR ANSWERING A MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Such was the heading of an advertisement in 
the Ledger. 

“Suppose we answer it,” said Amanda Bush, 
having read it aloud to her two companions, who, 
like herself, were girls of eighteen or twenty 
years of age. 

“But the poor man doesn’t want three wives,” 
said Abby Cook. 

“Unless he’s a Mormon—no,” said Nettie 
Bright. 

“Perhaps he is,’”’ said Amanda. 
Joe Smith, anyhow.” 

“Well, for my part, I’m not going shares with 
anybody,” said Abby. ‘And. besides,” looking 
over ler friend’s shoulder at the advertisement, 
There’d be no chance for 
The Cooks have always been as poor 
as Job’s turkey; never heard of one that had 


“His name is 


For an hour or two her patient sat very still | fifty cents beforehand” 


| “Amanda must answer it. She’s the only 
heiress among*us,”’ said Nettie. 

| “}fere’s another!” cricd Amanda; “no name; 

| address box fifty-eight; very modest in his re- 

| quirements, too; ‘amiable, domestic and good- 


| locking.’ Come, Net, that describes vou exact- 
ly. You answer No. fifty-eight and Pll take Joe 


Smith.” 
| “Avrecd; only Abby must be in the scrape 
| too, or she’ll tell of us.” / 
; To this Abby assented, and a pile of Ledgers 
land Mirrors heing brought forward, a third 
| matrimonial advertisement was found signed 
“eo. ©. &.” 
| Then the three foolish girls wrote their letters, 
which they read aloud with a good deal of mer- 
| riment, but rook pains to direct them in feigned 
| hands, and drop them in the office after dari, 
‘lest their secret should be discovered, 


210 


Of one of these letters the story is briefty told. 


No. fifty-eight was never heard from at all. An 
answer came from “D. C. K.”’ in the course of a 
few weeks, and a clandestine correspondence was 
carried on for a time, during which the initials 
developed into Darius C. Knight. 


But just when every thing seemed to be going | dollars left her by her grandfather, the tanner, 
on favorably, and Abby was making up her} she was doomed to no such disappointment, for 


mind whether she should be married in a trav- 
elling dress or a white muslin, it chanced that 


her father took one of the letters from the office. | 


Now letters were not common in the Cook 
family, and when one did arrive, it was usually 
read aloud, and discussed in full conclave. So 
when Mr. Cook got home he took this letter from 
his pocket, put on his spectacles, and examined 
the supérscription. 

“It’s for you, Abby; from Rumney, too. Why, 
who is there in Rumney that we know? None 
of our relatives have moved there, have they, 
ma’am ?” appealing to his wife. 

“O pa, give it to me!” cried Abby, blushing 
crimson as she held out her hand for the letger. 
“It isn’t from any of our relations; it’s froma 
friend.” 

“A friend, hey? Well, hasn’t your friend got 
any name?” 

“O, yes, of course. The name is Knight.” 

“Knight? Um! There used to be Knights in 
Canton. Didn’t know as you knew any thing 
about ’em, though. Wonder if it’s one of that 
family.” 

“I guess not; at least, only a distant relation.” 

“What's her given name? I used to knowa 
Rebecca Knight and a Polly.” 


“Her name is Darius,” said Abby, tittering | 


behind her handkerchief. 

“Darius! A pretty name for a girl, faith! 
Come, come! There’s some mystery about this, 
and the sooner we get to the bottom of it, the 
better. Where did you first see this friend of 
yours ?”” 

“T never did see him.” 

“Never saw him, and yet you correspond with 
him! for this isn’t your first letter, that’s plain. 
We’re getting deeper into the fog every minute, 
instead of getting out of it. Now tell us the 
whole story, from beginning to end, and no 
shuffling!’ 

“Ll was going to tell you some time, only I 
thought I'd wait till we’d got things settled.” 

“Settled?” repeated Mr. Cook. 

“Till we were really engaged, you know.” 

“What! engaged to a man you’ve never seen, 
that you don’t know any thing about? Ile may 
be a Hottentot or a Modoc Indian; he may have 
escaped from State Prison or a lunatic asylum. 
But how did you ever hear of him? Tell us that.” 

“He advertised in the Ledger.” 

“And you answered him! 
of that ma’am? Whatdo you think of that?’ 
turning to his wife. “I’ve the greatest mind to 
hunt the fellow up and give himacaning! But, 
after all, he’s done no worse than our girl. Six 
to one, and half-a-dozen to the other.”’ 

“Of course it was all wrong,” said mild Mrs. 
Cook, who had kept silence, not from the love of 
it, but beeause her husband had not given her a 
chance to speak. “It was very wrong and im- 
proper; but it’s done now, and can’t be helped, 
and we ought to make the best of it. It mayn’t 
turn out so bad, after all.” 

“Turn out?) What do you mean by that?’ 

“Why, he may be a likely young man. I’ve 
heard of girls getting good husbands in as 
strange ways as that. There Phrony 
Gaze’ — 

“Do you suppose I’m going to allow this thing 
to go on?” interrupted her husband. 

“f don’t see any hurt in making inquiries 
about him, anyhow.” 

“T know one thing to begin with. The fellow’s 
cither a fool ora knave. However, Abby may 
have her letter, provided she'll show it to us. If 
it isn’t fit for us to read, it isn’t for her.” 

To this Abby consented, although she thought 
it a hard bargain. 

It proved to be a very well-written epistle, and 
not more wishy-washy than is the nature of 
love-letters—a fact which mollified Mr. Cook to 
such a degree that, after a few days’ delibera- 
tion, he consented to act on his wife’s suggestion 
and make inquiries about the writer. 

For this purpose he actually made a journey to 
Rumney, having first exacted a promise from 
his daughter that the correspondence should be 
suspended till his return; and there he learned 
that no person by the name of Knicht was now 
living there, or had lived there since the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant. The postmaster re- 
membered that letters so addressed had been 
taken out by one of the “mill hands,” he could 
not say which; “they were up to such things, 
and were seldom verdant enough to give their 
own names.” 

With this report, Mr. Cook returned to his 


was 





THE YOUTI"S COMPANION. 


daughter, and Darins C. Knight was never more; There was truth and wisdom in the proverb, 


heard from. The next time that young woman and Amanda had the good sense to see it, and 
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lace, the dust disappeared with the cobwebs, ang 
an air of clean paint and refinement sradually 
selects her wedding dress, we hope it will not be | act accordingly, aided, no doubt, by the wish spread over the whole house. 
with reference to an imaginary bridegroom. to keep the news of her disappointment from| Miss Fanny was not the least interested looker 
As for Amanda Bush, whom her friends re- | reaching her native town. This she was unable | on. She knew, without seeming to,—she woulg 
garded as an heiress, because of the thousand | to do; and, alas for poor human nature! saving | have resented being told that she avas oycy. 
her mother and good Mr. Pumphrey, there were | looking,—just who went and came. There was q 
few to express either pity or sympathy for her 


What do you think | 





Joe Smith had come to see herin his own proper 
| person. 

To be sure, he wasn’t quite all her fancy 
| painted him, being at least thirty-five, which to 
| her seemed quite a patriarchal age, while his 
| person was far from handsome, his manners 
staid and awkward, and his grammar objection- 
able. Still, there he was, in flesh and blood, and 
nobody could say she had been the victim of a 
hoax, like poor Abby Cook. 

“He mayn’t be all that he represents himself, 
though,” said her mother, commonly called the 
Widow Bush. “I wish I could see somebody 
that comes from his place.” 

“Now look a’ here, Mrs. Bush; I’m going to 
Vermont to drive some cattle next week, and I’ll 
go over to Quackenburg—queer name, ain’t it? 
|—and find out about him. ’Twon’t be much 

out of my way.” So said Mr. Pumphrey, a 
| worthy farmer, to whom she stated her fears. 
| She accepted his offer with thanks, and awaited 
| the result with as much patience as she could 
| command. 
| In due time Mr. Pumphrey went to Quacken- 
| burg, and returned, bringing a report so much 

more favorable than she had expected, that she 

was in ecstasies 
| “Only think, Mandy, my dear,” said she, “he 
|owns the most lovely place, and keeps three 
horses, and [ don’t know how many servants, 
and has more money than he can spend, and no- 
| body’s more respected. They all spoke of him as 
Mr. Joseph Smith. Depend upon it, you’ve drawn 
a prize. I wish poor Abby had done as well.” 

Amanda sighed, and wished her prize had 
been a little better looking; but then, one 
couldn’t have every thing, and it would be very 
nice to have all the money she wanted. 
| So the wedding took place, and the happy pair 

started on their homeward journey. 
| When they reached Quackenburg, Amanda 

looked round for the carriage which she had 

| been told would meet them at the station; and, 
seeing only a one-horse wagon, remarked, with, 
a smile,— 
| “They’ve forgotten us. 
| here.” 

“No, they hain’t. This is ourn,” said the 
| bridegroom, leading the way to the wagon. 
| Amanda got in, too much frightened and be- 
| wildered to make any further observation until 
| she observed that they were leaving the town 
| behind them. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked. 

“Home,” saidhe. “Ker jack! Get up!” slap- 
ping the horse’s back with the reins. 

By-and-by he stopped before a small, unpaint- 
ed house, out of which immediately rushed some 
half-dozen children, crving, in every note of the 
gamut, “Father!” “low do, father?” 

“What does this mean? What are we stop- 
ping here for?” 

“’Cause it’s where I live,” said Mr. Smith, 
smiling grimly. “Shet up! You’re enough to 
stun anybody!’—to the children. “I don’t 
know’s I told you I was a widower,” he added, 
as he helped his bride alight. 

“Indeed you didn’t! You’ve deceived me base- 
ly! But I won’t stay here! I’ll go back to- 
night!” 

“I suppose I’ve got something to say about 
that. Tom, take the horse to the barn. I’m 
your lawful husband, ain’t 1? What’s done 
can’t be helped, so you may as well come in and 
take off your bunnet.”’ 

“Why did you deceive me so?” she asked. 

“I didn’t deceive you. I called myself Joe 
Smith, and so other folks calls me. Mr. Joseph 
Smith that lives in the great house on the hill is 
another man. If you and your Mr. Pumphrey, 
that come up here asking all manner of ques- 
tions, thought I was him, ’twa’n’t my fault, was 
it? I wasn’t obleeged to tell any thing to dam- 
age my own cause, was I? Besides, how did I 
know it was money you wanted, and not me?” 











The carriage isn’t 


, 





To this home question Amanda made no reply. 

“’m sure you can’t blame me for any thing 
I’ve done. TI wanted a wife to keep house and 
take care of the children, and there wa’n’t no- 
body about here that was willin’ to come; sol 
thought I’d advertise. When I found you'd got 
a thousand dollars in the bank, I didn’t think 
none the less of you, no more’n you did o’ me 
when you thought I had a good many thousand. 
But, Mandy, I mean to treat you well. I do, 
’pon honor! T always did my fust wife. So, 
come, cheer up, gal! ‘What can’t be cured must 
he endured,’ you know.” 





lot. The usual comment on the sad story was, 
“Served her right! Might have known she’d 
got taken in!” 
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LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


They drive home the cows from the pasture, 
Up through the long, shady lane, 
Where the quail whistles loud in the wheat-fields, 
That are yellow with ripening grain. 
They find in the thick, waving grasses, 
Where the scarlet-lipped strawberry grows; 
They gathered the earliest snowdrops, 
‘And the first crimson buds of the rose. 


Those who toil bravely are strongest ; 
The humble and poor become great; 
And from these brown-handed children 


showy barouche that sometimes broughta Young 
gentleman, and with said gentleman the young 
ladies went to ride occasionally. Fanny was 
sure that one of them wasengaged, and hasteneg 
preparations to call. 

“T don’t know about it,” said Mrs. Wells, du. 
biously, coming down one day in her velvets ang 
laces; “I really feel some hesitation about calling 
upon these people. They are strangers, and 


| nobody seems ever to have heard of them.” 


| “Then so much the more reason,” said Fanny, 
| gaily, surveying her pretty hat with its ostrich 
feather, and drawing on her gloves at the same 
time. “I’m sure they must be nice, or they 





Shall grow mighty rulers of State. 
The pen of the author and statesman, 
The noble and wise of the land, 
The sword, and the chisel, and palette, 
Shall be held in the little brown hand. 
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For the Companion. 
THE PETTINGILLS. 


“How I wish that house could be let!” said 
Mrs. Wells, as shesat down with her sewing, one 
day, in her favorite bay-window. 

“T heard it was taken last night,’ Fanny 
Wells responded, turning from the music she 
was inspecting listlessly, “and there comes a 
carriage, the same one that passed yesterday. 
Very stylish people apparently.” 

Fanny sauntered to the window, and behind 
the shelter of the curtains peeped out. 
riage had stopped at No. 27, at whose windows 
no drapery but that woven by the industry of 
the spider had been displayed for months. 

“Don’t you think they are stylish, mamma?” 
asked Fanny. 

“If one may judge by the size of the paniers, 
the splendor of dress-goods, the mountains of 
hair,” cautiously replied Mrs. Wells, “I should 
say they were decidedly stylish. There are 
young girls, it seems.” 

“Two of them. There, they are gone in, and 
the gentleman, isn’t he magnificent? They 
don’t look a bit like Americans. How delightful 
it will be if they are foreign!” 

“You silly girl! What an absurd speech!” 
laughed her mother, turning her attention to 
the work in her hands. 

“Well, foreigners are so different from our 
own people. They certainly have more distin- 
guished manners, and almost invariably dress 
with better taste. Iam sure they are foreign,” 
she added, as she glanced out again. ‘‘Sce, there 
is one of the young ladies looking out of the 
window; just notice her complexion.” 

‘Do you think it ‘good manners’ to watch and 
speculate upon your neighbors,” said her mother, 
quietly. “For my part I shall be only too glad 
to see some life in the house, it has been so 
gloomy for the past year.” 

No. 27 justified her opinion, for the dust had 
coated the window and door-sills, blackened the 
steps, thickened upon the blinds, and given an 
air of desolation to the place that, made it un- 
sightly. It was a house capable of taking on a 
grand air, stately in height, imposing in breadth, 
adorned with pillars and brown-stone cornices, 
and marble steps, and silver door-handles. 

Apparently the inspection was satisfactory, 
and the four people, mother, father and two 
daughters, came down the steps laughing and 
chatting, and looking about the neighborhood 
as if to gauge its responsibility and respecta- 
bility. 

“I’m going to call,” said Fanny, impulsively. 

“You had better wait till they come.” 

“Of course; but you know there are so few 
young ladies in this neighborhood! I’m sure 
they’ll take it.” 

“What makes you sure?” 

“O,I don’t know. Aunt Simpson would say 
she felt it in her bones. It’s a sort of intuition 
with me, an eighth senseI suppose. At any rate, 
I am sure they will come, and I am sure they are 
foreigners.” 

Mrs. Wells laughed, but said nothing. She 
was used to her daughter’s little enthusiasms, 
and anxious herself that the gloomy character 
of the house might be changed. They did come, 
and so came immense vans of furniture, all new 
and costly. Great was the wonder and curiosity 
of all Wallace Street. The nurse-maids leaned 
out of the windows, eagerly watching all that 
went on, while some of their mistresses scanned 
by stealth the gradual process of cleaning and 
adornment, by which eventually the marble 
steps glenmed whitely, the noble windows crew 
eraceful with curtains of rose-colored silk under 











The car- | 


couldn’t afford to live in that style, and I'm 
dying to see the parlors.” 

Mrs. Wells grew grave. 

“Fanny, what shall I do to check your extray. 
agant habits?” 

“My extravagant habits!” said Fanny, in 
amaze, 

“Yes, of speech.” 
| “QO,” responded Fanny, demurely, and blush- 
‘ing a little. 

“[’m so nervous,” said Fanny, as they stood 
jon the marble steps, cards in hand. “Only 
| think, they have a footman.” 
| At that moment a tall, grave man opened the 
door. Mrs. Pettingill was in; both young ladies 
were at home, he said, and gravely ushered the 
| visitors into the parlors. There was a sound of 
| many feet on the stairs. The doors of the rooms 
en suite were half open, and the floors were 
scattered with papers, books and other articles, 

“I guess they wern’t dressed for visitors, 
mamma,’’ whispered Fanny, her face burning. 

“I wish they had shut the doors,” was the 
low response. 

And indeed the scene in the long vista sug- 
gested a doubt as to the tidiness of the occupants. 
| A string here, a bit of wearing apparel there, a 
confused appearance in general. 

Presently, however, the matron appeared ina 
rich dressing - gown, which trailed far behind 
her. As she entered, she closed the door, and 
mother and daughter saw before them a florid, 
rather fine-looking woman, who welcomed them 
with the utmost cordiality. 

“And me daughters will be down in a few mo 
ments. This is your daughter, mum? Really, 
you look like sisters. Sir Edward”—she barely 
escaped the H—“used to tell me that me and my 
girls reminded him of a band of sisters. But 
then we English people do keep our youthful 
looks, they say.”’ 

“Sir Edward.” Fanny flushed. They knewa 
Sir Edward intimately, perhaps, and her respect 
increased. She darted a triumphant look at her 
mother, an “I told you so” in pantomime; but 
just then, in came the young ladies, very pink 
and very white, and, for a wonder, almost bash- 
ful. That was the way with English girls, Fan- 
ny remembered to have heard, and presently the 
girls were talking together very confidingly. 

“Well, Fanny!” exclaimed Mrs. Wells, when 
they were at home again. 

“Well, mother!” responded Fanny, drawing & 
deep breath. . 

“What did you think of them?” 

“What did you think of them, mamma?” 

“Tt appears to me that, for a woman so highly 
connected, Mrs. Pettingill talks bad grammar.” 

“QO mamma,” cried Fanny, “the, girls are 
charming! And they feel so strange here! And 
they told me all about their home, the Grange, 
their old home, I mean, next to Sir Edward 
Somebody’s. And they had a rookery, think of 
that! And they have such distinguished rela 
tives, and a brother studying law! That’s he 
who comes in the carriage. And, O, so many 
nice things they talked about! I’m sure they 
are worth knowing, and as to the bad grammar, 
some people affect such things. It may be pure 
carelessness, you know. For my part, I like 
them.” 

“T can’t quite say that I do.” 

“O mamma, what is the use in being so over 
select? The name is really an old one, and 
Blanche, that’s the tall one, is going to show me 
all about it in a book she’s got. I’m sure they 
must be very nice.” 

Fanny was always sure; perhaps it,was 4 fault 
of hers to be too sure. At alk events, a very IM 
timate friendship commenced, of which Mrs. 
Wells could not hring herself to approve with 
any heartiness. The daughter took long drives, 
sometimes with Blanche and her brother, but 
only occasionally. 

One day Mr. Wells came home with a face 
fall of concern. ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











“{ really don’t like to say that Fauny must cut 


those people over there,” said he, “but the fact 
js, a gentleman asked me if I knew whom my 
daughter rode out with the other day; and I find 
that youn: Pettingill has a very bad reputation. 
Really, my dear, } you have not shown your usual 
discrimination.’ 

“J have tried my best,’ 
liked them.” 

“And is Fanny really sothard to manage?” 

“She has become very much attached to the 


” 


said his wife. “I never 


girls. . 
“The girls are well enough, so I hear, only a 
Jittle bizarre in dress and manner. I shall for- 
bid Fanny's riding out with them, however, and 
wait for developments. I sent my junior clerk 
to London, you know, over a month ago. I 
have since given him a letter ‘of instruction, and 
he will find out about these Pettengills. - It docs 
not seem to me that they are the thoroughbred 
people they assume to De.” 

“From the first that has been my opinion,” 
said his wife. 

Fanny was cautioned, but youth and inexpe- 
rience rebel at the more ripened judgment of age 
and experience. She was very indignant. The 
Pettingills had petted and praised her till she 
was alittle spoiled Every thing must have the 
sanction of “dearest Fanny’s” judgment, and if 
“dearest Fanny” thought so and so, it was all 
right. Dearest Fanny had also become conscious 
that she was interested in the careless, frank, 
high-souled, generous Ned Pettingill, the idol of 
his sisters, the handsome, dark-eyed hero of her 
jmagination, and it made her very unhappy to 
be forbidden the house when he was in it, and 
luckily he was very seldom at home. 

In the mean time the junior clerk had followed 
the instructions he had received to the letter, and 
had sent what Mr. Wells considered a very con- 
yincing statement, which Fanny was compelled 
to listen to. 

“T saw Sir Edward Carew, and he informed me 
that the family you speak of were servants on 
his estate; that their real name is Gill; that Mr. 
Gill, the elder, was once their footman, but, his 
abilities being good, he was raised to the position 
of under-steward; that Mrs. Gill was lady’s maid 
to his wife for years; that in consequence of a 
small fortune being left Tom Gill by a parsimo- 
nious old uncle, they had gone out of his family, 
and lived for a while in the suburbs of London, 
where they had educated their children; and 
finally he—Sir Edward Carew—had lost sight of 
them for some time, and understood they had 
gone to America and assumed their present 
name.” 

Poor Fanny was indignant, but at the same 
time convinced. The trouble was not that the 
Pettingills, as they called themselves, had been 
faithful servants years before, but that they were 
totally unreliable and dishonest, therefore unfit 
for associates. It was not long before they 
not long before they learned about the inquiries 
made, and the reason why the Wells family and 
others dropped them. In a few months they 
moved from the neighborhood, and were never 
heard of again. 





For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 
By OC, A. Stephens. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

A Tussle in the Dark—The Game Proves to be 
a Carribou Deer~We Start for Camp with it, 
but are Driven Away by a Frightful Screech- 
ing and Growling—The Next Morning we 
Discover a Singular-looking Beast—A Sea 
of Moss—Another Lake— A Gloomy River— 
Voices. 

“Hark!” muttered Larry. 
I recovered myself and listened. It was much too 
dark to distinguish objects there in the narrow ra- 
vine. But a heavy stamping and Jack’s barks were 
plainly heard not many rods before us. 
“What can it be?’”? I whispered. 
“The stamping sounds as if it was a deer. Get 
your bow and arrow ready. If it isa deer we must 
kill it, if possible, for we need the meat.” 
With our weapons ready to use at a moment’s no- 
tice, we stole cautiously forward and came up behind 
Jack. Something was stamping and gritting its 
teeth a few yards beyond him. Its color seemed to 
be gray; but we could see nothing of its shape. 
“’St—take ’im! Take ’im, Jack!” Larry shouted. 
Jack sprang forward with a great bark. There 
was a sudden clatter, a yelp and a rush. 
“Let him haveit!” exclaimed Larry, thrusting with 
the spear. 
Theard the handle snap. The animal fell heavily 
against Larry, knocking him back upon me. There 

Was a great puffing and wheezing. Jack was growling 

and jumping at thecreature. As quickly as I could 

Tecover my legs, I drew my bow and shot an arrow 

at the gray form. Larry struck heavily with the 

haft of his spear. 


“What is it?” said I. 

“It's a deer,’”’ replied Larry. 

The poor animal was struggling upon the ground, 
and in a moment lay limp and breathless. 

“It’s dead. Now, Skip, you take hold of its hind 
legs; I'll take it by its antlers, and we’ll carry it 
back tocamp. But it’s pretty heavy, isn’t it?’ he 
continued, as we raised it. “Can you carry your 
end?” 

It was as much as I could do to carry it, and we 
had to stop every moment or two to rest. Larry 
said it would weigh full a hundred pounds. 

I managi d to carry my bow with the string over 
my head; but Larry left the spear handle where the 
animal had fallen. The two arrows, and also the 
spear-point, were lost in the encounter. 

Perhaps we had got half-way to our camp, as 
nearly as*° we could trace our way, when Jack 
stopped suddenly and growled. We stopped, too; 
for I heard a scratching noise as of nails on the 
rocks up the side of the ravine, to the right of us; 
and then we both heard a snuffling sound, as of a 
bull-dog when he smells freshly-killed meat. 
“Well, wonder what’s coming now!” Larry mut- 
tered. 

The snufflings continued, very loud and very un- 
pleasant, I can assure you. 

“It’s some kind of a big cat, I’m afraid,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Have you an arrow?” 

“Te.” 

“Well, if you can find a big stone hand it to me.” 





After some searching I got hold of a stone as large 
as my fist. Larry took it and I heard his arm jerk 
in the darkness. Instantly he had thrown, there 
came a screech, friglitfully sharp and prolonged! It 
made us jump. My blood ran chill. Jack gavea 
long, doleful howl. 
“I déclare, Skip, I believe it’s a catamount!” cried 
Larry, with a tremor in histone. ‘He smells our 
meat and he means to get it if he can.” 
“And we've nothing to fight him with,’ I cried 
out. 
“Get behind me, Skip,” whispered Larry. “We'll 
back off out of this! Come Jack! Come here, sir! 
If we move the carcass he’ll spring on to us, like as 
not.”’ 
We backed off as quickly as possible, and Jack 
with us. It had given mea dreadful scare, for I as- 
sure you it was a frightful noise that the beast made. 
Before we had gone twenty yards we heard the crea- 
ture pounce upon the deer, growling terrifically. 
As fast as we could we made our way back, and 
after poking about for some minutes, found the 
thicket and crept in where our coats and the sail 
were. 
There we remained wrapped in the sail, with our 
bows near by. It was asleepless night. We longed 
for the light, and waited impatiently for the sun to 
rise. 
The morning proved to be cloudy, too. As soon 
as it was fairly light, Larry started up, and cutting 
off a small fir about two inches in diameter, he 
trimmed it; then he cut off two heavy clubs, one for 
me and the butt one for himself. 
“Now, come on!” he said. ‘We'll see who'll have 
the deer!” 
He put his club under his left arm, then notching 
his arrow on the bow-string, strode off, and I followed 
with Jack. 
Finding the entrance of the gorge, which looked 
strangely different from what it had seemed in the 
darkness of the previous evening, we stalked bravely 
along. Several times we thought we were at the 
place where we had left the deer; but it was farther 
on. 
Before we were aware, however, we came upon it, 
and found ourselves not ten yards from a fierce- 
looking creature, which lay crouched upon a rock 
near the carcass. The animal roused partially up as 
we came in sight. Evidently now its hunger was 
satisfied, it was not so pugnacious as it had been the 
night before. It had a very large, round head, with 
prick ears; and what seemed very droll, it had tas- 
sels of black hairs on each of its ears, which gave it 
an odd look. I saw, too, that it had very long, wiry 
whiskers, and white sharp teeth, which showed 
between its black lips. 
its eyes, which were very large and round, were of a 
yellow color; byt as it glared st us they grew to a 
bright silver color and glow. *” _- fire. 
“Let him have your “sre. 
his bow at full stretcn 
We both let fly. S.arry’s arrow just tweaked the 
creature’s tasselled ear; mine grazed the rock and 
missed its body ly a hand-breadth; 





“Don’t shoot again! You may hit Jack!” cried 
Larry, drawing back. ‘Let him finish the fight.” 


brandishing his club. 


When we first came in sight 


* cried Larry, bending 


at which it 


“Charge on him!” Larry shouted, and ran forward 


But the animal did not wait for a battle. Before 
Larry had got within striking distance it turned and 
bounded up the side of the gorge, jumping from 
rock to rock with wonderful agility. Jack dashed 
forward, but the side was too steep for him to climb 
easily. So the creature fairly escaped us. 
It had, I noticed, a bob tail, and its fur was of a 
beautiful mottled gray, with white under its belly. 
But it was not more than two-thirdsas largeas Jack. 
I think he could not have seen it very plainly in the 
night, or he would have attacked without hesitation. 
The animal had torn the throat of the deer consid- 
erably, and eaten into its breast to get its heart and 
lungs. 
We carried the remainder of the deer back to our 
camp. 
{From the description which Skip gives of the tas- 
selled ears and “bob-tail” of this animal, we judge it 
to have been the Loup Cerrier, or Canada lynx. 
Though generally a rather shy creature, it sometimes 
becomes so ravenous from hunger in these northern 
regions as to attack the Indians, and come boldly 
eo ed lodges after game which has been recently 
illed 
The morning was cloudy, and toward noon it - 
gan torain. Not aspark of fire could we kindle all 
that day. There lay our deer. Plenty of meat, but 
we could not eat it raw. Jack could, however. 
There he had the advantage of us. We did not 
grudge him his banquet, for to him we owed the deer, 
Toward night hunger drove us to divide the last 
of our biscuits. We picked off and ate, too, all the 
dry screds of meat from our bacon-bones. How 
we sighed for a glimpse of the good, kind, glorious 
sun, just long enough to flash us down a spark from 
its bright flames. All through our wanderings here, 
we felt toward the sun as one feels toward a kind 
father and protector. It seemed, now that we were 
orphans and castaways, as if the sun had adopted us, 
and always strove to cheer and comfort us. If only 
the black storm-clouds would keep away! Doubt 
and darkness always approached with them. 
Night came on again, a wet, wretched night. but it 
passed. 
The next morning saw the sun rise clear, and it 
never before seemed half so beautiful in its bright- 
ness. We bestirred ourselves to gather dry fuel, no 
small task after a storm. Larry at length broke 
down a dead fir, out of the decayed trunk of which 
we gathered punk and fibre. A fire was kindled, 
a stone “‘spider’’ hunted up, and in less than two 
hours we were feasting on venison. It seems a little 
thing, I suppose, but we soon grew quite merry 
again. 
We cut out parts of the deer meat, and during that 
day and the next smoked it as we had done the bear 
meat, 
On the third mornin? we got our course once more, 
and then started off overa descending country, which 
sloped down from the mountain into a dim region of 
great extent, blue-tinted and shadowy in the sum- 
mer haze. The earth had a singular sea-green hue 
which we were at a loss to account for. With the 
glass we could see that there were no thickets. Lar- 
ry said it must be grass that showed so peculiarly. 
We left the bear-bacon, and took only about sixty 
pounds of the fresher deer-bacon. 
All day long we descended from one level flat to 
another, and encamped that night in a little hollow 
where there were three or four dead firs, which we 
built our fire of. A little runnel, trickling down the 
hollow, afforded us water. 
The next morning we were off early, and after de- 
scending the steep side of a long ridge, drew near the 
edge of the vast, sea-green plain we had seen the day 
before. Then was evident what had so puzzled us 
about its singular color. It was moss. The plain 
was covered with pale green moss, an endless sea of 
it! It gave us feelings like the sea, too. The plain 
was just as level as a Jake, and stretched off as far as 
we could see to the west and south-west. The moss 
was deep, too; as much as three feet, on an average, 
Ishould think. We started on it with droll sensa- 
tions. It was spongy, but our moccasins and boots 
together make our feet large, so that they did not 
sink into it very deeply. 
[This level moss-plain was probably the bed of an 
ancient lake.] 
don’t think we went farther than ten miles that 
whole day. At any rate, the ridge whence we de- 
scended to it was in plain sight when we encamped 
for the night, at a place where a great deal of 
the moss was sere and partly dead. We made a fire 
of it just as we had done before, when we made our 
salt overa moss fire. Once it got to blazing, it burned 
out the dry moss all about, for a space of several rods 
square. 
During the next day we continued our course 
across the mossy plain, and toward sunset we came 
to the shore of another lake. Here we stopped for 
the night, and in the morning followed southward 
along its shore. 
This lake was remarkable for its schools of large, 
thick fish, which filled the water in such quantities 
as almost to push each other ont upon the bank. 
Here, too, we encountered swarms of “black flies’’ 


the day we reached the borders of a spruce forest, 
which here began to skirt the lake. Larry kiiled 


rows; and we had broiled fish and salt for dinner. 

After resting an hour we went on again, still fol- 
lowing the lake shore for seven or eight miles, till 
we came to the outlet, a deep stream, with a slug- 
gish current. It was perhaps seventy feet broad, 





sprang up with «.epit and a growl, raising its back 
j as if it had been « | ouse cat. 





and enclosed on both sides by the thick spruce 


which tormented us sadly. Toward the middle of 


four or five fish by spearing them with one of the ar- “ 


eit 





A more pen river I never looked upon. We 


were tired, and sat down to rest back a little from 
the bank among the thick evergreens. 


Presently, as we sat there, we began to hear voices 


and the sound of paddling! 


ee 


THE CONSUMPTIVES’ HOME, 
BOSTON. 





One marked excellence of Christianity over 

every other religion is its treatment of the sick. 

But Christianity itself has its degrees of excel- 

lence, and now after its life and proof of centu- 

ries, it exhibits heights of refinement and tri- 

umphs of gentle Saintliness which perhaps more 

fully than ever reflect the glory of its source. 

The charity that tenderly embraces and soothes 
adying stranger, and without riches or organized 
aid can procure by prayer all needed things to 
supply him, is more than a Christian virtue. It 
is a Christian victory. And it is precisely this 
work that Dr. Charles Cullis has done, and is 
now doing at the Consumptives’ Home, Grove 
Hall, Boston Iighlands. 

In April, 1862, an acquaintance of this good 
physician came to his office in Bowdoin Street, 

Boston, to ask advice in providing for a home- 
less, hopeless consumptive, who had no money 
or friends. The docter was struck by the peeu- 
liar hardship of the case, and though for the 
present need he could only proffer his profes- 
sional service gratis, the sad thought that this 
poor patient was only one of a very numerous 
class of destitute sick often met with in his own 
experience, dwelt upon his mind and would not 
let him rest. 

Being a man of uncommon piety and faith, 
he earnestly prayed God to show him some way 
in which he could help this class of sufferers, 
and at length the plan or idea of a hospital for 
them was presented to his mind. He had no 
money, and to break to men of wealth a project 
for founding a hospital without money would 
expose him to be called insane. 

Still he believed in God, and before the end of 
summer, with little human counscl, he had found 
a suitable building for his purpose, and bought 
it. The owner, who was a Christian man, agreed 
to ask only the inferest on its worth until the 
doctor could pay the principal. 

The new enterprise became known. The house 
(then No. 4 Vernon Street) was furnished, and 
contributions of food, clothes, money, more than 
sufficient for the wants of the few first patients, 
came rapidly in. The hospital was thus actually 
established under the name of ‘The Home for 
Indigent Consumptives.” 

In September, 1864, it was formally dedicated. 
From that time not a day has passed without 
bringing in to its support some contribution 
from charitable hands. The Institution has 
never had any fund or endowment, and no requ- 
lar pecuniary aid has ever been given or pledged 
to it in any way. Dr. Cullis and his nurses and 
assistants have prayed to God as emergencics 
came, and wants multiplied, and like the manna 
round the Hebrew camp, the daily help has 
never failed to come, in sums from fifty cents to 
five hundred dollars. In some instances the 
givers’ names were never known. 

The house on Vernon Strect (now Willard 
Street) was paid for, and also the one adjoining. 
Newspapers wrote, and the world talked and 
wondered about the strange man who could suc- 
cessfully support a large hospital by daily 
prayers. Skeptics who had said that nothing 
like Mr. Mullen and his Orphan Asylum at 
Bristol, England, could ever be repeated in 
America, were forced to confess themselves 
mistaken. All agreed that the new institution, 
with its peculiar plan of support, was “something 
refreshing, something for our calenlating times 
to think of”’—an inspiration of the Divine pity 
that 





from its home on high 
Becomes incarnate in our need 
To wipe the tear from sorrow’s ey 
And soothe-the hearts that begelees bleed.” 
The pious doctor prospered, and enlarged his 
space until he foresaw that in the thickly settled 
¢itv it would be impossible by-and-hy to locate 





growth, 


iall bis patients, and then he bargained for the 





212 


large building and grounds at Boston Highlands, 
known as “Grove Ilail.”’ To this place he moved 
in December, 1871, and this is the Home, as 
shown in the picture. 

The singular and, as the world looks at it, 
strange property represented in this enterprise 
seems insensible to accidents. The income of 
Once Dr. Cullis suffered 
considerable damage by fire, and once by the 
theft from his safe of $3,000 just presented him 
and locked away for the night; butin both cases 
earnest prayer was made, and the deficit was 
almost immediately repaired by the unusual 
amount of the contributions at the time. Of the 
$3,000 stolen $1,000 was to pay a bill just due. 
B fore the day of promised payment, passed a 
thousand dollars came, and the want was met. 

Thus the institution lives and thrives, st 
entirely by faith. 


faith knows no losses. 





Its current expenses are now 
more than a hundred dollars a week. 
commencement it 


Since its 
has used in its work over one 
hundred thousand dollars—all supplied by unso- 
licited contributions. 

Generous and pious hearts feel a constraint to 
send to Dr. Cullis. 


money Ilis purpose is so 


holy, his trust in Heaven so perfect, and his la- | 


bors so salutary and pure, that the very existence 
in the world of such charities as his is a mute 
appeal that commands moncy like a “thus saith 
the Lord.” 
“No trumpet-notes these acts proclaim, 
No grand rade attends them; 
But, O, they glow with that sweet flame, 
That God's own glory lends them.” 








at the inner life of the Home is 
sufficient to remove all doubts, and enlist one’s 


One glance 
perpetual sympathy. The simple term “labor- 
ers” is applied to all the officers and helpers in 
the institution—superintendent, matrons, nurs- 
the kitchen and chamber hands. 
Caste and seet are here unknown, 

In the morning breakfast is carried to the pa- 


cs, Cooks, all 


tients, and at half-past nine all who are able | 





attend regular devotions in the chapel. By the 
happy arrangement, however, of the chapel in 
the centre of the building, the exercises there are 
made audible to nearly all the patients on two 
floors, even in their rooms. 

Between ten and eleven the “laborers” have a 
litthe meeting fifteen minutes long in the sittine- 
room, at which texts of Scripture appropriate to 
the feelings of the moment are recited, short 


prayers are offered, a few apt remarks are made | 


by the superintendent, and such hymns are sung 
as “Nearer, mf God, to thee,” “O, bliss of the 
purified!” or “One more day’s work for Jesus,” 
and then all 
again 


go back refreshed to their work 





"Every forenoon Dr. Cullis makes his regular 
round of medical attendance among the patients, 
(in his absence, a pious physician, Dr. Sturte- 
vant, of Hyde Park, takes his place) preserib- 
ing for their immediate needs, and dropping 
words af Christian 
comes at 


counsel and consolation. 
twelve, and tea at 
In fine weather as many of 
the consumptives as are strong enough take 
walks about the vrounds, and some are even able 
to do light work; while for the weaker one&, who 


Dinner half-past 


about five o'clock. 


still are not bed-ridden, occasional rides in a 
lirge, easy carriage are furnished, the doctor al- 
ways keeping a spare horse for the purpose from 
his outside practice. 

To such as cannot be moved abroad, confine- 
ment is made as easy as possible by pictures, 
flowers, clean, sweet furniture, and attractive 
chamber comforts, and by the tender ministra- 
tions of experienced Christian nurses. The 
voice of complaint, even from the most worn and 
peevish, ceases to be heard after the patient has 
once entered the kindly and sacred atmosphere 
of this Tlome. 
gratitude, 


There is room for nothing but 
The sick here have all been trans- 
ferred from privation to plenty, from anxiety to 
ease. 

Consumption is fearful enough anywhere, but 
consumption in a hovel! Many of the inmates 
of this cheerful and blessed retreat came here 


iined | 


from that contrast of wretchedness. Thousands 
already have thanked God that a place for the 


poor incurable besides the alms-house has at last | 


been provided. 

Quite in keeping with the immediate Provi- 
dence which from the beginning scems to have 
had this enterprise in charge, the present prem- 
ises at Grove Hall stood ten years without a pur- 
chaser. God was “reserving it for Dr. Cullis,’ 
| his assistant said. It is truly a lovely spot, with 
| spacious grounds set with large and beautiful 
| shade trees, not too near the windows to keep 
| out the sun, and flowers, birds, and fragrant 
hay-fields all around. 
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It is not surprising 
twelve of the inmates so far recover under the 
| restoring influence of the place as to go away 


that every year ten or 


and resume their usual Jabor. » The average 
number of patients under treatment at one time 
is ninety-five, of which about one-third are males. 
The thrift and growth of this noble charity are 
| remarkable, though not unaccountable to those 
who know the seeret of its suceess. Dr. Cullis 
| has finished a chapel near the Home, where he 
has been in the habit of preaching every Sab- 
bath, and holding a Sunday school for the bene- 
| fit of all the neighborhood. He has already 
opened an asylum on his grounds for the chil- 
ldren of deceased patients, and laid the founda- 
tion of a Cancer Infirmary; and at this date he 
is absent in England conferring with Mr. Muller, 
| pursuant to a plan for an Orphans’ Home like 
the famous one in Bristol. 
| The hospital at Grove Hall is a power for every 
| healthful and holy benevolence, a germ of un- 
bounded blessing. Its laborers 
| ——‘‘are sowing the seed of word and deed, 
| Which the cold know not, nor the careless heed,”’ 
but which God will bring to harvest for the gar- 
ners of light. 

It is not many healed beneficiaries whose ben- 
edictions will reward Dr. Cullis for his @isinter- 
ested humanity, though some do recover, but 
the thanks of sainted ones passed upward, who 
learned his faith, and fell asleep in the midst of 
his kindness, even now testify for him on high. 
| We add our thanks that the good Samaritan 
| lives (may his forty years be doubled on earth!) 
who has built a bower of beauty in the valley of 
the shadow of death, bright with flowers, and 
fresh with breezes of the celestial land,—a rest 
where the dying, forgetful of pain, and minding 
no more the darkness, can lic and sce glimpses 
of paradise, and hear the songs of the glorified, 
and the voice of the Saviour calling, ‘Come unto 
me, all ye that are weary and heavy laden.’”’ 

Park LupLow. 


a ne 
SOMEBODY ELSE’S HAIR. 

Borrowed tresses have seemed somehow to get 
the principal weight of the world’s ridicule and 
satire, though they are certainly quite as honest 
and lawful as borrowed teeth. The reason evi- 
dently is that (unlike false teeth) false hair is 
capable of many varieties of style, and often ap- 
pears in really absurd shapes, without even a 
pretence of being useful. In times like the pres- 
ent, when Dame Fashion has most run riot in 
this line of dressing, it is not strange that dis- 
gusted critics have exaggerated the deformity 
and nauchtiness of her inventions. 

The uncertainty of the sources from which 
false hair is obtained has been made the burden 
of many a sharp paragraph, and it has generally 
been the favorite climax of invective to trace it 
back to the sealps of the dead. Three hundred 
vears ago Shakespeare, in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” wrote: 


“So are those crisped, snaky, gelden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dewry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.” 





| And a modern poet, who seems to have brooded 
over the subject till he grew morbid, breaks out 
indignantly at the chignon: 


“Down to thy coffin, spectral shape, sink home! 
Thou hast no business more with pin and comb, 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 





To dare on living beauty’s crest to climb, 

Doomed to the grave-cap by disease or crime. 
Hence, hump of death! thou waif of ghoulish theft! 
‘Thou capillary mummy, grisly, weft! 

Exchange for fellow dust thy posture proud, 

| And curls and ribbons for thy waiting shroud. 

| Nor longer through our streets parade on high 

| The monstrous contents of thy plaited lie!’ 

| But the charge that “dead” hair is used for 
coils, braids, ringlets, switches, &c., is now 
known to be a mistake. 
dead hair, and their practised eyes and fingers 
easily distinguish it from the living. Being 
brittle, and refusing to keep in curl, its value 
will not repay the labor of its preparation. The 
heads of the peasant girls of Europe furnish the 
chief supply of second-hand hair to our markets. 

The importers send shrewd French and Ger- 
man pack-pedlers through these out-of-the-way 
| districts, who find many rustic maidens willing 
to part with their luxuriant tresses for bright 
calico and pretty trinkets. 
the human hair grows nearly twice as, fast in 
Europe as in America, and if so there must be a 
sufficiency of flowing locks to affordethe pedlers 
a frequent harvest. 

These gatherings, so cheaply procured, are 
brought to this country, sorted, trimmed, dressed, 
and sold at very high prices. A dealer weuld 
expect to pay an American girl six dollars an 
ounce for natural tresses forty inches long, and 
half that sum for half the length, and the usual 
price of manufactured hair implics a handsome 
profit even upon that. Supplied at the low Eu- 
ropean rates, the gains of the merchants are 
sometimes enormous. 





| 
| 


vention of several substitutes, the best of which 
is ‘‘jute,” a kind of hemp which looks very much 
like hair. But even this seems too dear, anda 


stitute out of the bark of a sort of bass-wood. 
This is known as “Japan hair.”” The trade in 
“somebody else’s hair’ has now reached such 
dimensions that New York City has more than 
twenty houses or firms engaged in it. 
——-— -- oe —- --- 
A LESSON, 


Mortal, wouldst thou learn a part 
To act thy whole life through? 

First, teach thy conscience, mind and heart, 
And then let them teach you. 

Learn what is loveliest, holiest, best— 

That do, and leave to Heaven the rest. 





4m ~- 
THE SHAH IN EUROPE. 

The journey of the Shah of Persia to Europe 
is now in progress. The august traveller left his 
capital, Teheran, on the 19th of April. Before 
his departure he begun his imitation of Western 
customs by making a speech; in which he an- 
nounced his purpose, and explained the motives 
that impelled him to take so unusual a step. 
Then, instead of doing as travellers usually do, 
start at once on his journey, he retired for a few 
days to a palace in the neighborhood of Teheran, 
from which he at last set out. 

His first visit was to Russia, and on his way 
he must have passed through many cities which 
once belonged to Persia, but which the ancestors 
of the present ezar have wrested from his own 
predecessors on the Persian throne, 

The Shah reached Moscow on the 19th of May, 
just a month after he left Teheran, for travelling 
in that part of the world is a slow process. The 
people of the ancient Russian capital received 
him with popular demonstrations such as he had 
probably never scen even at home. It is just 
now the policy of Russia to treat the Persian 
monarch with a great show of respect. Perhaps 
the Muscovites themselves were nothing loath, 
sineca sight at an Asiatic sovereign is something 
extremely rare. So every possible attention was 
bestowed upon him at all places in Russia where 
he made a stop. 

From Moscow the Shah went to St. Petersburg, 
the new capital of Russia,—a city forced out of 
swamps and ice by Peter the Great,—the first of 
the czars who made it a part of his systematic 
policy to encroach on Persia. To Peter and his 
successors the Shah owes a very large contraction 
of the Persian boundaries, and the present ezar 
is now carrying out the same policy. 

However, the visitor had no reason to com- 
plain of his reception at the icy capital. The 
ezar himself and the whole imperial family 
treated him most graciously, and a constant 
round of attentions was bestowed upon him. To 
be sure, his position was much like that of the 
mouse which is waiting for the cat’s appetite to 
be excited by playing with her victim. Yet it is 
very likely he enjoyed the sport while it lasted. 

From Russia the Shah went to Germany. He 
had a grand reception in Berlin. The Germans 
spared no pains to make the week he passed in 
their capital an agreeable one, and thus they 
impressed themselves most favorably on his 
mind and memory. His hosts showed him a 
great military review, at which figured Generals 





Dealers refuse to buy 


It is asserted that | 


The high price of real hair has led to the in- | 


Connecticut Yankee contrived a humbler sub- | 
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and soldiers whe had fought and become famoys 

at Sadowa and Sedan, who had helped in the 
siexes of Metz and Paris, whose labors are sure 
| to have on influence on the whole future history 
of the world. The German Emperor was ill, enq 
could not be present at either the banquct or the 
review, but this was the only drawback to the 
pleasure of the festivities. 

On the 7th of June the Shah left Berlin for 
Brussels, though he intended to stop at some 
German towns on the way. From Belzitim he 
was to go to London. The visit to England js 
in many respects the raost important of all, and 
great preparations will be made for his reece. 
tion. 


a 


| PALINDROMES. 

| ‘This very hard looking word is used to signify 
|words or collections of words that read the 
same whether read backwards or forwards, 4 
very good short palindrome is the short speecl 
in which somebody says Adam introduced him- 
sclf to Eve, “Madam, ’m Adam.” 

An Englishman has invented another, with 
story that would be good if it were truc. T] 
says that Napoleon at St. Helena was asked jf 
he thought he could have sacked London 
that the reply was, “Able was I ere I saw Ela.” 
This is better than the first, because the words 
correspond exactly. 

Another which is very good is yet imperfec:, 
because it requires the use of a character to rep- 

resent_the word and. 
| saw war & guns.” 








“Snug & raw was [cre] 
It requires a great deal of 
ingenuity to construct a good palindrome. ° A] 
most the only other good English palindrome 
| we remember, is this short one, ““Name no one 
man.” 

Palindromic words are not very uncommon. 
Among them may be mentioned these: did, 
deed, peep, sces, refer, redder, pop, pup, pap, 
otto, mum, gag, and nun. A great many acros- 
| tics have been made out of palindromic words, 
j and they would be double acrostics if it were not 
for the fact that the last letter of cach word 
must be the same as the first. Here is one short 
one that will require some study. 





First find out a word that doth silence pr > 

And that back wards und forwards is always the sanie, 

‘Then next you must search for a feminine name, 

That backwards and forwards doth spell just the sane, 

An act, or a writing, on parchinent, whose name 

Spelled backwards or forwards, is still just the same, 

A fruit that is rare, whose botanical name, 

Read backwards or forwards, is always the same. 

A note used in music, which its time doth proc!aim, 

And backwards and forwards, is still just the same. 

Their initials connected, a titie will frame 

That is justly the due of the fair married daine, 

And that backwards or forwards doth spell just the 
same. 














ANSWER: Mum. 
Anna. 


MADAM. 4 Deed. 





4 
| 
(Minim. 
SQ 
PRINCES AT SCHOOL. 

England has two princes at her schools who 
will probably never reach a throne or have any 
experience of royal life. The young prince im- 
perial of France still continues his studies since 
the emperor’s death, and is said to be more dili- 
gent and faithful at his work than before. The 
Napoleon family have seen wonderful changes, 
but it is unlikely that the hearts of the French 
people will ever turn to him as a ruler. 

The young son of King Theodore, of Abyssin- 
ia, is also at school. When the king was killed 
in the English invasion of the country, the son, 
then merely a child, was brought as a prisoner 
to England. He has been well cared for, and 
has received a better training, no doubt, than if 
his father had lived, and he had been brought 
up at home. He is said to be a bright boy, 
| quick at study, amiable in character, and very 
j fond of play. If his countrymen do not forget 
him, he may become a great man among them. 


+o 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

The enormous number of Americans who are 
going to Europe this vear, or have already gone, 
has been remarked upon many times. The 
causes of this remarkable movement are well 
known, and we need not repeat them. Some 
people are greatly disturbed because so many 
Amcricans are travelling in Europe They say 
that it costs the country a vast sum of money. 
If the tourists stayed at home the wealth they 
lavish abroad would be kept in this country. 
There is something in this argument, but we 
are not to discuss the question whether it is 
wholly sound or not. 

But we have a compensation, even if the m0 
ney spent in Europe is so much loss to us. More 
money comes to us from Europe than we send 
to that_continent. We send thousands of our 
people across the Atlantic to flutter about from 
eanital to capital, and to return to us ina few 
months. Europe sends to us every year hun- 
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dreds of thousands of its people, to look about 
them : short time and then settle down perma- | 
nently in one place. 

It is estimated that every immigrant brings 
one hundred dollars in money on an average; 
so that were only the money spent by strangers 
te be considered, the balance would be greatly 
in our favor. 

This, however, does not tell the whole story. 
There is capital in blood and muscle. If we con- 
sider how much wealth each immigrant is capa- 
ble of adding to the common store, and how 
much as a matter of fact these strangers do add, 
the balance is made much larger. We could af- 
ford to take these men and women without a 
cent of capital to begin with, for they are pro- 
ducers, Whose industry, if properly directed, 
may make many communities rich and prosper- 
ous, and establish new villages, cities and States 
where can now be found only an unbroken for- 
est or a wild prairie. 

>> a 
THE INCONSOLABLE BEAR. 

Mr. Ch: Anderson, an English traveller, 
having a pair of young twin bears was.induced to sell 
one of them. 





arles John 


Ife soon, had occasion to repent the 
act, for the remaining bear became utterly frantic 
with grief, and would have destroyed himself. Re- 
turning, after a short absence, to the grounds of the 
Hull Zoological Collection, where his pet was kept, | 
Mr. Anderson was accosted by one of the keepers, | 
who told him that the bear had ‘“‘gone mad.” He had 
broken out of his den during the night, and being 
caught wiZh great difficulty and re-caged, refused all 
food, only raving and tearing at the bars with his 
teeth. Mr. Anderson went at once into the den, but, 
says he,— 
As soon as I opened the door he sprang furiously 
at me, and struck me repeated blows with his pow- 
erful paws. However, as I had reared him froma 
eub, we had too often measured our strength together 
for me to fear him now; and I soon made him re- | 
treat into the corner of his prison, where he remained 
howling in the most heartrending manner. It wasa 
most sickening sight to behold the poor creature, 
with his eyes bloodshot and protruding from their 
sockets, his mouth and chest white with foam, and 
his body crusted with dirt. 
“I am not ashamed to confess that at one time I | 
felt my own eyes moistened. Neither blows nor 
kind words were of any effect; they only served to 
irritate and infuriate him, and I saw clearly that the 
only remedy would be either to shoot him or to re- 
store him to his brother's companionship. 1 chose 
the latter alternative; and the purchaser ef the other 
bear... . learning the circumstances, consented to 
take this one also.” 








<> 
>> 





SICKNESS AND BLUNDERS, 

A sleepless night, or a severe attack of dyspepsia, 
may change the history of the world. It may disturb 
the brain of a statesman, and overturn his wisest 
plans. It may distract a general in the crisis of a 
great campaign, and bring on a fatal defeat. Some 
apology may be made for the disastrous overthrow 
of Napoleon in the late war with Prussia on the 
ground of ill health. The physicians say the disease 
which brought on his death was then seated in him, 
clouding his judgment and paralyzing his energy. 
He could not examine the probabilities of success 
with the same care as formerly. He could not con- 
centrate his powers to win success, His cabinet and 
Generals were perplexed by his hesitation and fre- 
quent changes of plans. He seemed to have no well- 
defined purpose, and no energy to act with prompt- 
ness. THis disease explains the matter. He was no 
longer him-elf. The brain and the will were both 
weakened, and failure was sure. 

~o>—___——— 
CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 

Soldiers and marines sometimes feign sickness to 
obtain a discharge. A seaman in the English navy 
had done this with great success. He was thought 
to be near the grave, and the surgeon. had given or- 
ders for his discharge. If he had been shrewd, and 
kept the matter to himself, all would have gone well. 
But he was too jubilant, and wrote to his wife in high 
glee, telling her the whole story, and bidding her 
prepare a royal reception for him. But the fates 
were against him. The mail containing his letter 
was robbed, and the letters broken open in search 
for money. The burglars were detected, and the 
mail recovered. It so happened that the open letter 
of the sailor met the eye of the police who recovered 
the mail, and his fraud was exposed. When the day 


came for his release, his letter was read to him, and- 


he was sent back again to service. 


~~ 
or 


HELPING THE AGED. 

The Chinese have one good-natured trait. They 
Teverence aged people, and show them the utmost 
kindness and attention. Old age is rather neglected 
i our country, and scenes like the following are not 
very common: 





_ One cold winter morning, when the sleet froze as 
it fell, rendering the walking dangerous even to the 
young and strong, my attention was drawn toward 
&man whose age and infirmity made it almost im- 
Possible for him to get along. © 

Ve were both walking in the same direction, but 
he was on the opposite side of the street. I watched 
him with anxicty, fearing every moment that he 
Wonld miss his footing. i 
i Tesently a beautiful young girl, richly and fash- 
Onably dressed, eame down the street. Just as she 


| by the friends of his more prosperous days. 
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have fallen if she had not stretched forth her hand | 


to save him. i 


She stopped a few moments to talk with him, then, 
taking his arm, turned out of her way and led him | 
home. Whatacontrast they presented! The young | 
girl in her elegant attire, aud the aged man in his | 
worn-out garments. | 

It was a beautiful picture, an eloquent sermon up- 
on the respect which the young owe to the aged. | 

I afterward found that the old gentleman had once | 
held a high position, but through no fault of his own | 
had lost his property, and was then very poor and 
almost blind. How he must have prized the kind 
attention of the young girl, now that he was forsaken 

Perhaps we all need to be reminded of the Bible | 
injunction, “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary 
head, and honor the fa¢e of the old man.” | 


sapioitan ini at 
A WITTY SPEECH. 

An Irshman, John C. Tucker, recently died in 
Boston, who has honorably filled important public | 
stations. He won local notoriety by a witty speech, | 
at the expense of Gov. Banks, many years ago. The 
Governor had been elected by a union of Free Soilers 
and Know Nothings, but made no reference to either 
party in his inaugural address. When a motion was 





| made to print the address, Mr. Tucker rose and said: 


I rise, Misther Spa-ker, to second the motion of 
the honorable gintleman to print tin thousand copies 
of His Excillency’s speech. You may wonder, Mis- 
ther Spa-ker, why I, who am nayther a paersonal 
nor a poleetical friend of His Excillency, should do 
this. It is well-known that His Excillency has risen 
to power by a coalition between the Anti-slavery and 
the Native American parties, or as they are some- 


| times called, Free Soilers and Know Nothings. And 


this puts me in mind ofa little sthory. 
There was a bishop in Dublin who engaged a pain- 


; ther to make a large picture for the Cathaydral. 
| The subject chosen was crossing of the Red Say by 


the Israelites. Afther a shuteable time the picture 
was complayted and hung in the Cathaydral, covered 
with a broad and heavy curtain. A great crowd of 
people assembled to see the picture unveeled. The 
priests entered in procession, the organ sounded, and 
the singers sung. All faces were turned in anxious 
expectation to the great curtain. When it was 
dhrawn aside nothing could be seen but a vast ex- 
panse of wather—reddish green wather. The bishop, 
in great rage, turned to the painther and said: “I 
thought I asked you to paint a picture of the Israel- 
ites crossing the Red Say.” + 

“Thrue for you, that’s jist it,’ said the painther. 

“But where are the Israelites?” asked the indig- 
nant bishop. 

“They’re gone over,’ said the painther, 

“Well, but where are the pursuing Egyptians?” 

“They’re gone under,”’ said the painther. 

With similar disappointment the frinds of His Ex- 
cillency stand now. If they ask, “What has become 
of the nayger?” the answer is, ‘“He’s gone orer, 
Misther Spa-ker.”” If they ask then, ‘What. has be- 
come of the Know Nothings?” ‘‘Why, they’ve gone 
under, Misther Spa-ker.”” 

The roars of laughter from all sides of the house 
made the rest of the speech inaudible. 





ee) 
TRAILING SKILL, 


An expert trailer, who has had long practice, 
seems sometimes to have superhuman wisdom in fol- 
lowing a track and deciding on its character. But 
it is only shrewdress, united to experience, and 
always rests on solid facts. 


I have ridden several hundred miles with an ex- 
perienced guide and trailer, Hawk, whom I interro- 
gated upon many —_— in the practice of his art. 
Nearly all the tracks I saw, either old or new, asa 
novice in the art I questioned him about. In going 
to the Niobrara River we crossed the track of an Ind- 
ian pony. My guide followed the track ’ few miles, 
and then said: 

“It isa stray black horse, with a long, bushy tail, 
nearly starved to death; has a split hoof on the left 
forefoot, and goes very lame, and he passed here 
early this morning.”’ 

Astonished and incredulous, I asked him the rea- 
son for knowing these particulars by the tracks of 
the animal, when he replied: “It was a stray horse 
because it did not goin a direct line; his tail was 
long, for he dragged it over the snow; in brushing 
against a bush he left some of his hair, which shows 
its color. Ife was very hungry, for in going along 
he has nipped all those high, dry weeds, which 
horses seldom eat. The fissure of the left forefoot 
left also its track,and the depth of the indention 
shows the degree of his lameness; and his tracks 
show he was here this morning, when the snow was 
hard with frost.” 

Se. 





RULES TO REMEMBER, 

If one only knows what to do in emergencies, he 
can bring comfort to many a sufferer, and save, per- 
haps, dying men. The following rules, by Prof. 
Wilder, of Cornell University, are worth committing 
to memory: 


For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing, and dash water 
into them; remove cinders, &c., with the round point 
of a pencil. 

Remove insects from the ear by tepid water; never 
put a hard instrument into your ear. 

If any artery is cut, compress below. 

If choked, get upon all fours and cough. 

Smother a fire with carpets, &c.; w’ ‘-r will often 
spread burning oil, and increase danger. Before 
passing through smoke, take a full breath, and then 
stoop low; but if carbonic is suspected, walk erect. 

Suck poisoned wounds, or cut out the part without 
delay; hold the wounded part as long as can be borne 
toa hot coal or the end of a cigar. 

In case of poisoning, excite vomiting by tickling 
the throat, or by warm mu: ° 

For acid poisons give alkalies; for alkaline poisons 
give acids; white of an egg is good in most cases. 

For apoplexy, raise the head and body; for faint- 
ing, lie flat. 

If in the water, float on the back, with the nose and 
mouth projecting. 





skin is destroyed, cover with varnish. 
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A HARD HOIrT. 





lesson as a wife at Cape Girardeau a few days since. 





was about to pass the old man, he slipped and would 





| successful as travellers, lately rushed up to atrain on 





For slight burns, dip the part in cold water; if the 


It is a pity that the wives of loafers and spend- 
thrifts cannot all teach their husbands as practical a 


A character, noted somewhat for loafing around 
bar-rooms, was sitting in his usual place of resort, 
with several compatriots about a card-table, killing 
time with the cards, 


Suddenly his wife entered the 


ted on the table with the remark, “Presuming, 
band, that you were too busy to come home to din- 
ner, I have brought yours to you,” and then depart- 
ed. The husband invited his companions to sbare 
his meal, and removed the lid from the dish, reveal- 
ing no smoking roast, but, instead, a slip of paper, 
only this and nothing more, on which was written, “I 
hope you will enjoy your dinner, It is of the same 
kind your family has at home.” 


room, bearing a large covered dish, which she —- | 
us- 


ee ae 
A BACHELOR IN TROUBLE, 


The ladies will enjoy the perplexity of a bachelor, 
who had a sore trial for doing a kind act. But it 
was hard on the poor fellow, 


One of those calm and tranquil ladies, who are so 


the point of leaving a London station, and with one 
foot an the step frantically called for a porter to tell 
her whether that was the train she wanted or net. 
A very elderly bachelor, perceiving the lady’s dilem- 
ma, obligingly took the sleeping infant she carried, 
in order that she might the more easily euter the 
carriage. At that moment the train started, anda 
porter appeared justin time to drag away the nerv- 
ous lady from her dangerous struggle to get into the 
moving car. Awful were her feelings, but worse 
were those of the elderly bachelor, who was a stout 
person in spectacles, and who in vain attempted to 
stifle the wild howls of the frightened child by dand- 
Jing it, amid the laughs cf his companions in the ear- 
riage. The little creature was deposited at the next | 
station, and the horrified old gentleman sunk back | 
almost fainting in his seat, wiping beads of agony 
from his scarlet visage. 


a. 
SHREWD JUDGE. 


If all cases in courts could be settled with as much 
justice as the following, law would be less uncertain 
than at present: 


We have on several late occasions referred to the 
wisdom displayed by judges in various parts of the 
country, in settling complicated cases that have been 
tried before them, and in which they have taken 
Solomon for a model, but we have not called atten- 
tion to anything so strikingly original as a case that 
was settled by Mr. Justice Shandley, in New York, 
last week. Two women laid claim to the same 
dog, which the one in actual possession was accused 
of stealing. The evidence was contradictory, and 
so the sagacious magistrate placed the two women at 
opposite ends of the court-room, and the dog in the 
middle in charge of an officer. The two claimants 
then called the dog in their most persuasive tones, 
but he disregarded both and leaped into the lap of 
the mother of one of the claimants, It is scarcely 
necessary to add that that party walked off in tri- 
umph with the dog. The other claimant must have 
thought it rather hard that a dog’s partiality should 
have had more weight than their oaths. 
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LIQUOR AND TOBACCO. 

It is no wonder that many people are poor, and al- 

ways continue poor, when they lay out so much 

money on tobacco and liquors. The cost of them in 

the United States is enormous. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser estimates 
that $250,000,000 was spent in this country last year 
for chewing tobacco snuff and cigars, while during 
the same period about $200,000,000 was spent for 
flour. Dr. Edward Young, chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics, ascertains from official data that during 
the year ending June 30th, 1870, our countrymen 
consumed liquors costing about $600,000,000. It thus 
appears that we spend more than four times as much 
for tobacco and strong drink as we do for bread. 
There is no doubt that that the poor take a propor- 
tionate share in these extravagant aud unnecessary 
if not actually baneful indulgences. Does that fact, 
then, help to explain the pecuniary embarrassments 
with which some of them are continue! ly struggling ? 


insane ll ating 

DON’T SWALLOW THAT CANE! 
It was a fine tribute to the eloquence of Stuart, the 
sailor-parson, when a congregation of tars started to 
their feet at his description of a shipwreck, and 
shouted, ‘Take to the long boat!’ The realistic way 
in which a plain man wiil take a trick is a frequent 
compliment to jugglers’ skill. 


The other evening at L’Alcazar d’ete-Champs- 
Elysees, an Englishman was gaping amazed at the 
performance of a Swede, who swallowed swords, 
sabres and sticks. The Swede, in order to prove that 
his weapons were not prepared beforehand, asked for 
the loan of a stick from some of the spectators. Our 
compatriot volunteered to lend a frightful cane, 
which he sported with great pride. The instant the 
Swede commenced the pantomime of swallowing, 
and the stick began to disappear, the Englishman 
sprang up as if he had been shot, crying out, ‘Stop 
that, if you please, you glutton! That stick cost me 
money. It belonged to Barodet.”” The amusement 
of the crowd at the terror of this collector of curious 
relics may be imagined. 


——_———+o+—___—_. 
THE HONEY DEW. 


This substance, which has received the name of 
“manna,” for what reason we do not know, is not 
uncommon at certain seasons in Arabia and other 
countries of the East; and it is now known that Cal- 
ifornia produces it plentifully. 


It falls nearly every year in the Sacramento valley. 
The Indians gather it in large quantities, and the 
honey-bees fill their hives with the rich manna. We 
dave seen balls of the manna as large as apples g: th- 
ered by the squaws, and not confined to any particu- 
lar year, either, though it falls more extensively some 
years than others. We have seen the oak leaves drip- 
ping with the precious saccharine matter. In 1866 it 
was very abundant in the Sacramento valley, more 
so than in 1862. In 1868 it also fell in abundance. 
Mr. Brannan was probably in the country only in 
the two years mentioned, and that accounts for his 
wonderful discovery. 





PRICES REDUCED. 
Good, Economical and Popular. THE NON- 
PAREIL TELEGRAPH APPARATUS for Amateurs, 
Students and Short Lines. Arrangements having been 
completed for manufacturing their instruments in large 
quantities upon favorable terms, we have reduced the 
rices as follaws: Single sets, complete, from $8 to $6 50. 
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PIANOS 


Mave taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


y 


These Standard Instruments 


Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 
iar" 41,000 49 


OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold sinee 1823, and Highty-one 
First Premiums have been awarded to our Fir 


OVER ALL COMPETITION. 


These Pianos are still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Lnstruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists, 

Dr. FRANZ Liszr says: “LT consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any mede in Finopeor America, awl 
am fully convinced that they Were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best class of work. Messrs. C, & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
40,000 Pianos, and these Standard Insirumenis are ni 
offered at Reduced Rates upon the “One-Prick SysTem,” 
free trom all discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEST and VENY CHEAPEST 
¥inst-C ass PIANOS now offered. 
A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 

which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and eccond only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years, Seyd for circular, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 FE, 14th St., New York. 
ington St., Boston. 44—ly 
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The jolliest thing for 
TARGET PRACTICE, EXER- 
CISE AND SPORT, 

Send stamp for Circular, or $1 50 for] 
sample. 


LEONARD BURDITT & CO., 


55 Washington Street, Boston. 

Agents wanted. lveow9t 
. . 
Epilepsy or Fits. 

A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is now 
made known in a Treatice (of 48 octavo pages) on Foreign 
and Native Herbal Preparations, published by Dr. O. 
PHELrs Brown. The prescription was discovered by 
him in such a ALA manner that he cannot con- 
scientiously refuse to make it known, as it has cured 
everybody who has used it for Fits, never having failed in 
asingle case. Theingredients may be obtained from any 
druggist. A copy sent free to a!l applicants by mail. Ad- 
dress Dr. O. PUELPS BROWN, 21 Grand Street, Jersey 
City, N.J. 2i—It 











Mercanti!e Savirg Institution, 
EW BANK_ BUILDING, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings Bank 
in the State that pays interest on deposit foreach and 
every full calendar month they remain in bank, The in- 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the express 
protection of depositors. 19-13t 





Patented May 3, 1870. 


I OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will buy 
one of Reed’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sized 
cun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden balla great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. H. REED & SONS, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers, 568, 570 and 572 Commer- 
cial Street, Boston, Mass. --tf 








HE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.—A 

most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pleasure of the per- 
former. Price 15 cents, 

Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age. 
A new process in photography, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is.so prepared that upon application of the 
blotting paper which accompanies each package, a beau- 
tiful and perfect photograph will instantly appear. Each 
contains mnterial for four photographs, with full and 
sit directions. Per pack, 25 cents. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pie- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, Daper, ete., Which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to ofl colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them. Price 25 cents. 

The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, 
etc., etc. Thirty-seven IHlustrations. Price 10 cents. * 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 21—te 














A RARE CIANCE. 
Read about it. 

A very handsome box containing a half quire each of 
the latest tint, viz., Pink and Aurora Frerch Note Paper, 
with Envelopes to match, with your Jnitral very hand- 
somely placed in one corner, also an Ivory Paper Folder, 
which every lady needs in Rer writing-desk, and one half 
dozen Gillott’s 303 Steel Pens, and one of Cushman’s Ink 
Extracting Pencils to remove ink and other stains from 
the fingers, paper, linen, wood, ivory, ete. Needed in 
every family. All of the abowe will be sent post-paid to 
any address on receipt of 75 cents by PERRY MASON & 








wo sets of instruments, from $15 to $12. Nearly 2000 
sets already sold. Send for Cireular. F.L. POPE & CO., 
38 Vesey Street, New York. 

P. 0: Box 3. 26—2t 
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corpus in favor of theoffender. Jackson consid-| was useless, as it had been damaged in the strug- | expedition on that occasion; but as it was al}. 
ered this a violation of martial law, and ordered | gle. The tiger left Mr. Gay on seeing his friend | important that they should be preserved ang 
the arrest of the Judge, and his expulsion be-| move about, and retired a short distance, only to! made accessible for study, an application was 
yond the limits of the city. The Judge, in turn, | return, however, to Mr. Gay’s prostrate body, | made by the Swedish Government to that of 











BY THE SHORE OF THE RIVER. 


Through the gray willows the bleak winds are raving 
Here on the shore with its drift-wood and sands; 
Over the river the lilies are waving, 
Bathed in sunshine of Orient lands. 
Over the river, the wide, dark river, 
Spring-time and suinmer are blooming forever. 


Here, all alone on the rocks, I am sitting, 
Sitting and waiting—my comrades all gone— 
Shadows of mystery drearily flitting 
Over the surf, with its sorrowful moan, 
Over the river, the strange, cold river, 
Ah! must I wait for the boatman forever? 


Wife, and children, and friends were around me; 
Labor and rest were as wings to my soul; 

Honor and love were the laurels that crowned me; 
Little I recked how the dark waters rolled. 

But the deep river, the gray, misty river, 

All that I lived for has taken forever! 


Silently came a black boat o’er the billows; 
Stealthily grated the keel on the sand; 

Rustling footsteps were heard through the willows; 
There the dark boatman stood waving his hand, 

Whisp’ring, ‘‘I come o'er the shadowy river. 

She who is dearest must leave thee forever.” 


Suns that were brightest, and skies that were bluest, 
Darkened and paled in the message he bore. 

Year after year went the fondest, the truest, 
Following that beckoning hand to the shore, 

Down to the river, the cold, grim river, 

Over whose waters they vanished forever. 


Yet not in the visions of grief have I wandered; 
Still have I toiled, though my ardors have flown. 
Labor is manhood; and life is but squandered, 
Dreaming vague dreams of the future alone. 
Yét from the tides of the mystical river 
Voices of spirits are whispering ever. 
Lonely and old, in the dusk I am waiting, 
Till the dark boatman, with soft, muffled oar, 
Glides o’er the waves, apd I hear the keel grating, 
See the dim, beckoning hand on the shore, 
Wafting me over the welcoming river 
To gardens and homes that are shining forever! 
S. P. Cranch, in the Atlantic for June. 
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“IS THAT THE WAY YOU PRAY?” 

The simple remark or question of a pure- 
hearted child has influenced for good many a 
bad man and woman. One touching instance 
is told in the Maryland Republican. 

“The worst man in the village was Jack Ran- 
ney. He had a comfortable home, but it was 
not a happy one. As soon as the big gate 
opened, his two children, Milly and Bob, ran 
into the house exclaiming, ‘Father has come,’ 
and into the corner they crouched, and there 
they staid until ordered to bed. There was no 
clapping of hands, no ruby lips turned up to re- 
ceive father’s evening kiss in Jack’s home. No, 
his children stood in terror of him, for often, 
after his day’s work was done, did he go home 
drunk, and then he was cross, and would strike 
the first one who came in his way. 

“One day Jack was driving his cart, and the 
harness broke, and his cart was backed into a 
ditch. Jack sprung from his seat and began to 
beat his horses most unmercifully with his whip- 
handle, while oath after oath rolled from his 
tongue, calling on God to ‘damn his soul.’ 

“A little boy had been rolling his hoop up 
and down the pavement, but when he heard the 
awful words he caught his hoop in his hand 
and stopped, saying, in a trembling voice,— 

“Ts that the way you pray, Mr. Ranney ?’ 

“Jack turned in perfect astonishment, but 
said nothing.” 

The words of the boy set him to thinking, and 
so troubled his conscience, that in a little while 
he became a changed man. No’ swearing is 
heard now from his lips, and his home is no 
longer a home of drunkenness. Who will doubt 
that in His own way God will reward that little 
boy for his brave, yet gentle and considerate 
words? 

i) 

JACKSON’S RESPECT FOR LAW. 

In the present troubles in Louisiana, it may 
be well for all parties to remember Gen. Jack- 
eon’s respect for law in a former time of difficul- 
ty. While war lasted, the General felt that 
military law was more important than civil. 
But when the war was over, he was willing to 
bear all the penalties for past infringements on 
the civil code. The record is instructive. 

In the Legislature of Louisiana, at the close of 
the war in 1815, was a powerful faction person- 
ally opposed to Jackson—so powerfu' that, when 
the officers and troops were thanked by that 
body, on the 2d of February. the name of their 
chief leader was omitted. This conduct highly 
incensed the people. Their indignation was in- 
tensified by a seditious publication, put forth by 
one of the members of the Levislature, which 
was calculated to produce disaffection in the ar- 
my. This wasa public matter, and Jackson felt 
bound to notice it. Ie ordered the arrest of the 
author, and his trial by law. 

Judee Dominic A. Mall, of the Supreme Court 
of the Tnited States, issued a writ of habeas 


when the military law was revoked, on the 13th | when Mr. Marrett and the shikaree attempted to 
of March, in consequence of the official procla- | come to the rescue. b ’ 
The beaters, who had remained quiet specta- 





mation of peace, required Jackson to appear be- | 
fore him, and show cause why he should not be| tors of the scence, were at length induced to 
| punished for contempt of court. charge in a body, and they succeeded with the 
| He cheerfully obeyed the summons, and en- | aid of tom-toms in driving him to a neighboring 
| tered the crowded court-room in citizen’s dress. | hill, where he soon disappeared. The injured 





He was greeted by huzzas from a thousand voi- | man was carried to camp, and died soon after. 
ces. The Judge was alarmed, and hesitated. 
Jackson stepped upon a bench, procured silence, 
and then turning to the trembling Judge, said,— 

“There is no danger here—there shall be none. 
, The same hand that protected this city from 
outrage against the invaders of the country, will 
shield and protect this court, or perish in the ef- 
fort. Proceed with your sentence.” 

With quivering lips, the Judge pronounecd 
him guilty of contempt of court, and fined him 
one thousand dollars; a fine which he immedi- 
ately paid. The sum was subscribed by the peo- 
ple, but he would not accept it. He ordered it 
to be distributed among the relatives of those 
who had fallen in the late battles. Inf 18438, 
nearly thirty years afterward, Congress refund- 
ed him the sum, with interest, amounting to 
$2,700. , 

-+ oo - -——- 

“I TAKE THE OTHER HAND.” 

| Wecannot too much admire the beauty and 
, truth of that philosophy which determines to 
| make the best of it, however difficult and tire- 
| Some duty may be. Such a spirit in children is 
| attractive indecd, and a powerful lesson to many 
| who are older: Kind Words tells this pretty 
anccdote: 
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THE IMPATIENT HEN. 


This is the tale of a queer old hen 
That sat on eggs exactly ten. 

She made her nest with pride and care, 
And weather foul and weather fair, 
You always found her at her post, 

For patience was her daily boast. 

Alas! how oft it is our Jot 

To brag of what we haven’t got. 

This will apply to hens, and men, 

And boys and girls. 


Days passed, and when 
The sun began to warmer grow, 
The grass and leaves began to show 
Their twinkling green on hiil and vale; 
When sweet and pleasant was the gale, 
This queer old hen began to long 
To join once more the noisy throng 
Of idle gossips—half a score— 
That strutted by the old barn door. 


“O, dear! O, dear! here Iam tied! 

A weary lot is mine,” she sighed. 

“No gleam of pleasure do I catch; 

Why don’t these tiresome chickens hatch; 

It worries me in heart and legs 

To sit so Jong upon these eggs. 

I'm sick of pining here at home; 

O chicks, chicks, chicks, why don’t ye come? 
Your little houses, white and warm, 

I've sheltered from the angry storm. 


“There’s Mother Dominique, next door, 
Her darlings number twenty-four, 
And they’ve been out a week or more; 
And now she wanders at her ease, 
As proud and happy as you please. 
So stir your pinky, little pegs, 
My yellow bills come out and walk, 
Or clse I'll doubt my eggs are eggs, 
And think they are but lumps of chalk.” 


Then something rash and sad befell; 
This old hen pecked each brittle shell, 
And, not so wonderful to tell, 

Her treatment, which was very rude, 
Killed on the spot her tiny brood! 
And now despised by fowls and men, 
She lives a broken-hearted hen. 








On a lovely day in the commencement of 
spring, a young lady who had been anxiously 
yatching for some weeks by the bedside of her 
mother, went out to take a little exercise and 
enjoy the fresh air, for her heart was full of 
anxiety and sorrow. After strolling some dis- 
tance, she came to a rope-walk, and, beine fa- 
miliar to the place, she entered. At the end of 
the building she saw a little boy turning a laree 
wheel. Thinking this too laborious employment 
for such a mere child, she said to him, as she 
approached,— 

“Who sent you to this place?” 

“Nobody, ma’am; I came myself.” 

“Do you get pay for your labor?” 

“Indeed I do; I get ninepence a day.” 

“What do you do with the money ?” 

“O. mother gets it all.” 

“You give nothing to father, then?” 

“T have no father, ma’am.” 

“Do you like this kind of work ?” 

“O, well enough; but if I did not like it, I 
should still do it, that I might get the money 
for mother.” 

“How long do yon work in the day ?” 

“From nine till twelve in the morning, and 
from two till five in the afternoon.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Almost nine.” 

“Do you get tired of turning this great whecl ?” 

"Yes, sometimes, ma’am.” 

“And what do you do then?” 

“Why, I take the other hand.” 

The lady gave hima piece of money. 

“Is this for mother?” asked the well-pleased 
urchin. 

“No, no; it is for yourself, because you area 
good little boy.” 

“Thank you, kindly, ma’am,” returned he, 
smiling; “mother will be elad.” 

The young lady departed and returned home, 
strengthened in her devotion to duty, and in- 
structed in true practical philosophy by the 
words and example of a mere child. ‘The next 
time duty seems hard to me,” she said to her- 
self, “I will imitate this little boy, and take the 
other hand.” 


This is the moral to my lay,— 

To reap success in work and play, 
Why spoil whatever you’ve begun, 
Through eagerness to have it done? 
Remember poor Dame Partlet’s fate! 
Don’t be impatient—learn to wait. 


———_+or—__—__—_ 
RESISTING PESTILENCE. 

Joyful feelings and high hopes are better anti- 
dotes to contagion, than the most powerful 
drugs. The timid and desponding are easy vic- 
tims; while the happy and fearless are rarely 
attacked. The Ledger gives a striking illustra- 
tion. 


One of the most remarkable cases on record, 
was at Malta, in 1813, where the plague was 
raging with a virulence almost unprecedented. 
Such was the deadly nature.of the disease, and 
so sure Was death to follow the slightest contact 
with the infected, that all the finer feelings of 
humanity became obliterated; and throughout 
the whole island, every gencrous impulse of the 
heart was crushed beneath the one instinct of 
self-preservation. Men and women of high and 
low degree were left alike to suffer and die un- 
attended; none could be found to bury the dead; 
and no scavenger could be obtained to remove 
the pestiferous accumulations from the high- 
ways. 

In this dire emergency recourse was at length 
had to the hulks in the harbor, where were con- 
fined, in hard usage, a large number of French 
and Italian, prisoners of war. These prisoners 
were promised, if they would give themselves to 
the work of nursing and cleansing in the infect- 
ed places, that upon the disappearance of the 
plague, they should be set at liberty, and fur- 
nished with free transportation to their homes. 
Liberty! What will not the brave man risk to 
obtain it? 

Over two hundred of the unfortunate captives 
accepted the offer, with glad and hopeful hearts. 
Their chains were stricken off, and they were 
sent into the midst oi the pestilence, where they 
went at the work in good faith. They nursed 
the sick; they buried the dead; they cleansed 
the infected houses, and burned the tainted 
clothing and furniture;—doing all with strong, 
determined wills; fearing nothing, but hoping 
everything. In the end, when the dread disease 
had spent its force, and passed away, nearly the 
whole of these prisoner nurses were alive to re- 
ceive the joyous liberty which had been promised 
them. 


+ @>—__—_——_ 


A FATAL HUNT. 

Tiger hunts are exciting, but unless one has 
great presence of mind and alertness in danger, 
it is unwise to engage in them. A fine young 
Englishman recently lost his life in a hunt in 
India. 


Mr. Joseph Gay, son of the comptroller of pub- 
lic works accounts in Nizanis territory in India, 
lately lost his life in an encounter with a tiger. 
Several persons had been killed by the man-eat- 
er, Which had been infesting the neighborhood 
of Sanizram in the Chudderghaut district. The 
operations of the public works department had 
been scriously interfered with, and Mr. Marrett, 
the district engineer, and voung Mr. Gay, started 
for a village near which the tiger had been ma- 
rauding. Each was armed with a rifle, and four 
shikarees, also armed, accompanied them. 

The party collected a number of beaters, who 
were set to work to drive the tiger from his hid- 
ing-place. Mr. Marrett and one of shikarees sta- 
tioned themselves under a tree, while Mr. Gay, 
who had no experience in tiger hunts, climbed 
up the tree. 

Suddenly the tiger made a spring from a 
thicket near by at Mr. Marrett, who had only 
time to drop on his knees and fire. The ball 
struck the animal in the lower jaw, completely 
shattering it. The tiger sprang upon Mr. Mar- 
rett, and, together with the shikaree, they rolled 
over on the ground. 

Mr. Gay at this moment, while trying to change 
his position so as to get a clear shot, lost his bal- | had been engaged in Arctic exploration about 
ance and fell from his perch on the back of the| the coast of Greenland, brought home the intel- 
enraged tiger, who turned upon him and man-/jligence that there were on that coast, lying in 
ied him fearfully with his claws. His jaw had|fact upon the seashore, several stupendous 
had heen rendered useless by Mr. Marrett’s shot. | masses of stony matter, foreign in nature to the 

When Mr. Marrett, who had swooned away in | soil they were deposited upon, and which one of 
his struggle with the tiger, regained his con-| the savans of the exploring party had declared 
scionsness, he saw the man-enter still mangling to be of meteoric origin. The masses were too 
his victim. Unfortunately, Mr. Marrett’s rifle large to be embarked and brought away by the 
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HUGE METEORS. 

All meteors are not so harmless as those for 
which astronomers watch eagerly in August and 
November. One trembles to think what loss of 
life would have occurred, if the meteors men- 
tioned below had fallen in great cities like Lon- 
don or New York. 

In the year 1870, a Swedish expedition which 











Denmark, upon whose territory the grolites were 
| lying, for permission to remove them upon con- 
dition that one-third of the entire find should be 
| handed over to the Danish museums, and the 
| remainder become the property of the Swedes 
| who were to bear all the eosts and risks of their 
recovery. 

This arrangement was consented to, and last 
year two Swedish vessels, a steam war-sloop and 
a brig, set forth like the argonauts of mythology 
to fetch the treasure home to their learned eoun- 
trymen. They found the spoil, and by efforts 
that must have been as nearly superhuman as 
those which carried the stone blocks to the top 
of Cheops’ pyramid, they got the masses on 
board. For, conceive their size and weight? 
The three largest weighed respectively twenty. 
one English tons, nine tons and four and a half 
tons, while the former of them had in one place 
a sectional area of about forty-two square feet 

Those who knew the difficulties and anxicties 
attending .the shipment of such great weizhis, 
even where Janding stages, cranes and all other 
aids are at hand, will appreciate the labors of 
the Swedish argonauts in landing those ¢vizan- 
tic stones from off a desolate Arctic shore Be. 
sides these major masses were picked up twenty. 
two minor fragments, weighing in gross from 
twelve hundred to fifteen hundred pounds. All 
were safely secured, and upon the return voyage 
in September last, the middle-sized mass, that 
weighing about nine tons, and about one-third 
hy weight of the smaller pieces, were landed at 
Copenhagen for deposit in the museum there. 
The others, giants and dwarfs, were borne to 
Stockholm, and placed in the national museum 
in that city. And by the fact that the British 
Museum possesses a specimen, we may infer’ 
that the Swedes have, as we should expect, dis- 
tributed a portion of their fragments ameng 
foreign scientific institutions. History fails to 
furnish us with any record of meteorites so co- 
lossal as these, especially the greatest of them. 
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HARD ON THE GIRLS. 

Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, spoke some plain truths 
atthe American Public Health Association, at 
Cincinnati. Many of the worst troubles in life 
come, he said, from the foolish education of 
Amcrican girls, which is ornamental rather 
than useful. When health is seriously affected 
by such an education, it is time to reform. 

Dr. Jarvis said that much of the ‘ill-health of 
families, was the result of the culpable foolish- 
ness of bringing up girls with no idea of house- 
hold work. <A girlis married when she knows 
how to talk, and sing, and play indifferently on 
the piano. She is full of poetry, joyousness, xs- 
thetic tastes; but she knows literally nothing 
about the details of housework. But there she 
is. She may not know the difference between a 
raw and boiled potato, between flour in the bar- 
rel and in the loaf on the table. A serving 
woman has to be hired; and very few of them 
know really how to cook. 

A dressmaker has a regular course of training 
to fit her for her work; but it is supposed that 
any one can cook. She says to-day, “We are 
lucky; our bread is light and sweet.” Would 
any woman tolerate a dressmaker who should 
say, “We are lucky to-day; the dress fits well?” 
To-morrow the cook says, “We are unlucky to- 
day; the bread is sour and heavy.” i 

lf a dressmaker should cut her dresses by luck, 
rather than by system, she would quickly get her 
discharge. But, no; husband must sit down to 
the sour bread and ill-cooked meat. He will not 
say anything, and the guests will overlook de- 
fects, and sit down in sorrow, and eat their 
bread in bitterness. We are more sure of being 
well dressed than of being well fed. The outer 
man is tolerably sure of comfort, but the inner 
man must sit down to the table with fear and 
trembling, 

The Irish girl in the kitchen is very often the 
cause of damage and loss in the counting-room. 
The Irish girl makes sour bread, which makes 
bad blood and weak brains. The merchant 
goes down to the counting-room, weak, head 
aching and enervated. He does not know what 
is the matter; but a Mephistopheles, could he 
look into his stomach, would see the sour bread 
there, as the cause of the trouble. 
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MARKETING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

An American traveller gives an amusing ac- 
count of his mode of living in an Italian city. 
On a rainy day the ladies of the party contrive 
to do some marketing without venturing into 
the streets. 

When it rains too hard for even C. to go out, 
(and it must be a torrent for that,) the girls lave 
established a traffic with one special dealer, by 
which means weare supplicd with instalments 
of the fruit our palates delight in, without de- 
scending to the street. Two of the enterprisine 
damsels go to the balcony, and lower a travel- 
ling-bag, by means of a couple of shawl-straps, 
to the merchant, who has to borrow a neiyhbor- 
ing chair, by which means he is enabled to reach 
the novel derrick. When the bag is full they 
draw it up, and lower in the same manner to 
the confiding dealer his modicum of centimes. 
I fancy it would rather astonish you to witness 
the celerity with which a half-bushel of the fin- 
est fruit vanishes among our party! 


~+>> 
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Cettic Proverss.—Thrice the age of 2 dog 
is the age of a horse. 

Thrice the age of a horse is the age of a man. 

Thrice the age of a man is the age of a deer. 

Thrice the age of a deer is the age of an eagle. 

Thrice the age of on eagle is the age of am oak 
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CAMELS HITCHED TO WHEELS. 
To us, such a term seems almost as funny as 
a cow with a saddle, and yet the camel has 


sometimes been yoked to a chariot, and forced | 


to contend in the race. 


The emperor Nero sent to ceytain games, char- | 


jots drawn by four camels; and another Roman 
emperor, Heliogabalus, is reported to have 
amused himself in his private circus, with char- 
jots drawn by the same number. To this cus- 
tom the prophet Isaiah alludes, in his prophecy 
of the fall of Babylon. “He saw a chariot with 
a couple of horsemen, a chariot of asses, anda 
chariot of camels.” 

In time of war, too, these useful creatures have 
been pressed into the service of conflicting hosts; 
they then groaned under the cumbrous baggage 
of Oriental armies, or mingled in the tumult of 
pattle. Many of the Amalekites, who burned 
Ziklag (1 Sumuel 30:1) were mounted in this 
manner, for we are told (ver. 17) that not a man 
of the whole army escaped the furious onset of 
David, “save four*hundred young men, which 
rode upon camels, and fled.” 

The Arabians used to set two warriors upon 
each animal, back to back, of whom one op- 
posed the advancing enemy, and the other re- 
pelled the pursuer. All the Arabians in the 
army of Xerxes, the ancient historian Herodotus 
says, Were mounted on camels that equalled in 
speed the swiftest horses. The people called 
Bactrians, from the name of the province in Per- 
sia in which they lived, also fought in the same 
manner; and the Parthians, in their wars with 
the Romans, threw incessant showers of arrows 
from their horses and camels, on the legions of 
their terrible foe. 
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GRAMMATICAL VULGARISMS. 

Children should learn to speak correctly while 
they are children, for it will be hard to correct 
wrong habits when they become older. Many 
persons who have a smattering of French—and 
even of Latin, too—are known to make bad 
blunders in their English, because they never 
learned to correct themselves when they were 
young. 

The other day a little girl asked, “Shall you 
go to-morrer?”’ The answer was, “I dunno.” 
How much better to pronounce the words cor- 
rectly, and say to-morrow and don’t know! 
Never say, sech fine apples; but, such fine ap- 
ples Jest as live is another improper expres- 
sion. You should say, just as lief. And do not 
say Iain’t. There is no such word as ain’t in 
the English language. You should say, I’m not 
or it isn’t. 

[heard a boy say, “I never saw sech figgers.” 
That was very bad pronunciation. Another said, 
“[ can holler jouder than you;” buta bright 
little fellow replied, “‘f don’t think I can holler 
at all, though I can halloo so as to be heard a 
quarter of a mile.” 

Now, children, try hard to speak properly, 
and never use such words as these: 





To-morrer, Ain’t, 
Dunno, Holler, 
Sech, Figgers. 


There is one mistake that almost everybody 
makes in saying “he don’t.” It is well enough 
to say, “I don’t,” or “they don’t,” but it should 
be, “he doesn’t.’”—New York Methodist. 

Le ene 
A THOUGHTFUL PHILOSOPHER, 

A good story is told of King George IIL., of 

England, who, on eating apple dumplings in a 
peasant’s house, was puzzled to know how the 
apples could have got inside. A Virginia phi- 
losopher had a similar difficulty in understand- 
ing a tanner’s sign, on which a calf’s tail hung 
through an auger hole. 
_ After a while, the tanner noticed a grave-look- 
ing personage standing near the door, with his 
Spectacles, gazing intently on the sign And 
there he continued to stand, dumbly absorbed, 
gazing and gazing, until the curiosity of the 
hide dealer was greatly excited in turn. 

He stepped out and addressed the individual. 

“Good morning,” said he. 

“Morning,” said the other, without moving 
his eyes from the sign. 

“You want to buy leather?” said the store- 
keeper. 

“No.” 

“Do you want to sell hides?” 

No ” 





“ 
“Perhaps you are a farmer?” 
“No.” 

“A merchant, maybe?” 
“No.” 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“No. ” 


“What are you then?” 

‘Tm a philosopher. I have been standing 
here for an hour, trying to see if I could ascer- 
‘ain how that calf got through that auger hole!” 


eC 
AN OLD BIRD. 

Some have supposed that the crow lives a 
hundred years, and the same is claimed for the 
eagle, thouzh no human observer has ever lived 
long enough to prove it. Birds generally are 
short-lived, as compared with man, their age 
about equalling that of dogs and cats. Maine 
disputes with Massachusetts. the honor of hav- 
ing the oldest robin. The Dexter Gazette says: 

Some time agoa Boston paper (the Journal, 
We think) mentioned a robin that had attained 
‘0 the age of fifteen years, though it had not 


‘ung for three years, and the last vear had not 
able to get upon its perch. Mrs. Samuel 


Farrar, of this village, has a robin which has | yond, to look after some of the lambs he hid 


been in her house for sixteen years, aud is now 
apparently as smart as he ever was, sings as 
much, as loud and as sweetly, and to all appear- 
ances is good for several years to come. We 
| think that Boston will have to give up on the 

robin question, unless it can produce something 
more remarkable than a bird that at the age of 
fifteen has become decrepit, and been without a 
| voice for three years. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


GRANDPA’S CHERRY TREE. 


In grandpa’s cherry tree down by the barn, 
What do you think I see? 

Three little bright-eyed birdies, 
Having a regular spree. 

A scarecrow, dressed in an old black coat, 
Hangs from the topmost limb; 

But birds like these are not the birds 
To be afraid of him. 


Arthur sits on a rocking bough, 
ating all he can cram; 
Dropping a cherry now and then 
In the hat of his brother Sam. 
Robin’s mouth and pockets are full; 
So is his big straw hat; 
And his apron makes him a ‘‘red-breast ;” 
I’m very sure of that. 


Bess, the mare, at the old barn-door, 
Stands quietly eating hay. 

“What are those wild young colts about?” 

think I hear her say. 

Now whether she told mamma her thoughts, 
Or — suddenly feared 

The boys were in mischief, I do not know; 
But they’ve all disappeared. 


Ah, here they come, with a joyful shout, 
Straight up to the nursery-door! 

And with cherry-skins, and stems, and juice, 
They are covered o’er and o’er, 

Mother says, as she shakes her head, 
“ ‘Boys will be boys,’ I see; 

But I fear some stomachs will ache to-night, 
To pay for this little spree.” 
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For the Companion, 


CAPTAIN BEN. 


sa aw Sa. 











Everybody in Rockville knows Benny White; 
and everybody calls him captain. 

When Benny was three years old he went to 
Grafton, to visit his grandparents. The first 
day he kept close to “danpa,” going with him 
to the barn to see the cows and horses fed, 
across the bridge, over the brook, and up the 
steep hill to salt the sheep, then back again, by 
way of the cool, green lane, to the broad fields 
where the men were busy making hay. 

When night came, Benny was so tired and 
sleepy, he had hard work to keep his eyes open 
long enough to eat his supper. After supper he 
climbed into grandma’s lap, laid his little sun- 
burnt face on her shoulder, and said, “Bennie’s 
doin to say his pwayers and do to bed.” So he 
shut his eyes, and repeated “Our Father,” and 
“Now I lay me.” When he had finished, he 
opened his eyes very wide, and said, “Now Ben- 
ny wants to say hisself pwayer.” So he again 
shut his eyes, clasped his chubby fingers, and 
prayed, “Dear Dod, pease bess nice old mooly 
and ittle red calf, and don’t sure teget the teenty 
ittle chickies what go peep-peep. Amen!’ 

One day Benny couldn’t be found anywhere. 
Nobody had seen him since he was sitting on 
the doorstep eating his lunch, and giving great 
pieces of gingerbread to Snip, the big Newfound- 
land watch-dog. They hunted all over the house 
and the barn, looked into the hen-house, and 
down the well; but couldn’t find him. Then 
one of the men told grandpa that Snip was miss- 
ing, too. This made grandpa and grandma feel 
a little easier, for they knew Snip was a good, 
faithful dog, and wouldn’t let any harm come 
to Benny, if he could help it. 

At last, grandpa happened to think of the 





bridge across the brook; and thought perhaps 
Benny had gone over it :nd up the steep hill he- 


showed him the day before. On the top of the 
| hill were some trees, and underneath them was 
a great wooden box filled with straw, that Snip 
| could use as a kennel when he was sent to watch 
the sheep. So grandpa crossed the bridge, and 
went up the hill, looking all the while for Ben- 
ny, and thinking how tired his little feet must 
be, after wandering so far away from home. 

By-and-by he reached the trees, and, sure 
|enough, there was Captain Ben, snugly curled 
up in Snip’s box, sound asleep. But the funni- 
est thing was to see Snip, who stood watching 
Benny, as sober as a judge, and only turned his 
head a little on one side when he heard grand- 
pa’s step. 

It seems, Benny, not finding the lambs, had 
tried to amuse himself by dressing up Snip; till 
at last, tired with his long walk, he had fallen 
asleep, holding fast one of his stockings in his 
dimpled fingers. Yet he had managed to fasten 
his broad-brimmed straw hat tight on Snip’s 
great head, by punching two holes in the crown, 
and fastening it with a piece of twine, tied in 
hard knots beneath his jaws. Next he had tied 
his gingham apron by the long sleeves round 
Snip’s throat, the apron falling in front over his 
broad chest. Then he had pulled his dusty 
boots over the dog’s fore paws, tied a wisp of 
straw round his hind feet, and at last drawn one 
of his little red plaid stockings over Snip’s great, 
bushy tail. Where he was to put the other 
stocklIng, when his weary little head drooped, 
and his blue eyes closed in sleep, grandpa could 
not tell. But grandpa could see how patiently 
good old Snip had kept watch over dear little 
Benny, not daring even to bark once in answer, 
when he heard the folks calling, “Snip! Snip! 
Benny! Benny!” for fear he should wake the 
little, tired sleeper. 

Grandpa laughed so when he looked at Snip, 
that Benny woke up, but he would not be per- 
suaded to put on his boots, insisting that Snip 
should wear his “dess up” home, to show to 
“danma.” 

Such a shout they all gave when Snip and 
Benny got home! And such a fnnny sight it 
was, to see Snip jumping and dancing about in 
his hat and boots and apron! But when Benny 
pointed to Snip’s tail, to which the plaid stock- 
ing still clung, held tight in its place by the 
elastic cord at the top, and screamed in his little 
shrill voice, ‘Me desshim up! Him dot a flag!” 
grandpa caught the little fellow up, and holding 
him high above his head, cried, ‘‘Three cheers 
for Captain Ben!” You may be sure they all 
joined in the cheers with a will; even the old 
rooster sprang upon the fence, and crowed so 
loud, that all the cocks in the neighborhood 
thought it must be sundown, and crowed too. 

After dinner, grandpa pinned a slip of paper 
to Benny’s little plaid stocking, and hung it over 
the work-table in grandma’s room. On the slip 
of paper he had printed in large letters, “Snip’s 
Flag. <A present from Captain Ben.” 

ANTOINETTE S. MOFFAT. 
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MAGGIE’S FAULT. 


I have a little girl whose great fault is forget- 
ting. She forgets to hang up her dresses; she 
forgets to put buttons on her shoes; she forgets 
where she left her mittens, or the hammer, or 
her thimble;. she forgets to do her errands; she 
forgets to come home when she is told to. Yet 
she always seems sorry when I talk to her, and 
means, I think, to improve; but she does not. 
Every week, if it finds her no worse, docs not 
find her better. I often wonder how it happens. 
In other respects Maggie is a good child. She 
is neither fretful nor ill-tempered. She is an 
industrious little girl, and speaks thetruth. But 
all these fine qualities are almost spoiled by for- 
getfulness. It leads to much disorder, as you 
may suppose. I should not like you to see her 
room; and I cannot depend, of course, that what 
I tell her will be done. I could not for a long 
time think how she could forget so. I have 
found out now; the Bible told me. God says 
in it, “My son, forget not my law; but let thine 
heart keep my commandments.” Whatever is 
done from the heart, is done quickly, and done 
well. Poor Maggie, alas! has no heart in it, 
therefore she forgets and disobeys. And many 
a mother is grieving over this same fault in her 
dear child; and perhaps many a poor child is 
grieving for it too. “How shall I remember 
what mother says?” “How came I to forget?” 
—feeling ashamed, and sorry, and mortified as 
can be. My dear child, I can only tell you to 


Bible tells of, filled with the spirit of humble, 
faithful love. That will remember; that will 
try hard, and will assuredly succeed, you may 
depend uponit.  — 
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Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
My initials form the mame of a State; my jinals 
its capital. 
My first you do if you change your course, 
My next an inscription of soleinn foree; 
My third is a bird you will never find here, 
My fourth is a wound, in its nature severe; 
My next in the story of language is found, 
My sixth was a king who made horrors abound; 
My seventh is a place oft unjustly abused, 
My eighth, for connection, in grammar is found. 
B. 


2. 
REBUS. 


A place of refuge. 
E. B. C. 
3. 


WORD SQUARE, 


1. Part of a fastening. 
2. Articles of furniture. 
8. Most capable. 
4. To gratify. 

5. One who takes a lease. 
6. Regard. ANON, 


4. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in joy, but not in grief; 
My second is in jail, but not in thief; 
My third is iv coat, but not in hat; 
My fourth is in kitten, but not in cat; 
My fifth is in sick, but not in well; 
My sixth is in know, but not in tell; 
My seventh is in fire, but not in smoke; 
My eighth is in felloe, but not in spoke; 
My ninth is in kite, but not in toy; 
My whole is prized by every boy. 

G. G. BULLOCK. 


5. 
REBUS. 


oo 


A rare astronomical event which took place Feb. 
28, 2446 B. C. WILLY Wisp. 


6. 
BURIED FLOWERS. 
Ha! rebel, leave your dark schemes. 
My brother and I risk everything. 
We have travelled through Japan, Syria and 
China. 


Cairo seems a beautiful and interesting city. 

The athletic movements of my cousin were much 
admired. 

My Uncle Mat is in the prime of life. 

There are none to fear but us. 


7. 
TWELVE HIDDEN ARTICLES OF FURNITURE. 


Who is making that racket? 

Is Arthur ugly? I think not. 

He robbed us of our last and only hope. (Two.) 
There is too much air here. 

Has that cab room to turn? 

We use Ward’s ink and gold pens. 

She was at last able to speak to them. 

Do not stop late this evening. 

Lay that lilac upon the table. 

Do not spill the sauce! Run quick! 


They gave us tools to work with. HANNAH. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Dido, Idea, Dear, Oars. 

2. Erase, River, Avoca, Sects, Erase. 

8. Goat, Neck. Gun, One, Arc, Tack. 
4. Pinmbago (plumb-bay-go). 

5. Whiskey. 





A CHINESE SERVANT was brought home by the 


fall down on your knees before God, and beg | gentleman of the house, and his mistress inquired 
Him to give you that “new heart” which the; bis name. “Yung Hoo Win. 


“0.” said she, “I cannot call you that; I will eall 
you Charley.” 

“What's your name?” he asked in return. 

“My name is Mrs. John Browning.” 

“Welle, I calle you John!” exclaimed the Celes+ 
ial. 
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New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

THE CoMPaANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is receive! by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 

N NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrcarages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


















LOST LETTERS. 


Business men, and other people also, often grumble 
at Uncle Sam’s blunders in carrying the mail, when 
the fault is not with Uncle Sam, but with themselves. 
Here is a case in point: 

A certain hardware firm in Providence expected a 
remittance which failed to come to hand. Complaint 
was made to the post-office, as there was positive 
proof that the letter containing the remittance had 
been mailed in due form. Search was made, but to 
no effect, and the post-master at Boston, into whose 
office the letter had been mailed, was convinced that 
a theft had been perpetrated somewhere en route. 

He sent out his special agents and detectives, but 
to no purpose. A year elapsed, and a new agent was 
appointed, and on his first visit to Providence was 
asked to make diligent inquiry to discover some clue 
*to the lost letter. The agent tmusacted his other 
business and went to call upon the hardware mer- 
chants to inquire if they had heard anything of the 
lost letter. They had not, and while discussing its 
singular disappearance a severe rain and wind storm 
came up; and when he left to go to the depot the 
agent gladly accepted the loan of an old overcoat 
found hanging in a closet in the hardware store, and 
an umbrella; a porter accompanied him to the depot 
to bring back the borrowed articles. 

Taking off the coat at the depot, the agent’s hand 
felt something in the pocket; and knowing it was a 
spare coat belonging to the hardware store and to 
employes in general, and to no one in particular, he 
put his hand in and drew out several letters, and 
among them the one so long sought. Returning at 
once to the hardware merchants to whom the letters 
were addressed, the mystery was at last explained. 
One of the firm recollected receiving the mail about 
the time he had expected the important letter, and 
that when he wished to read his letters he could find 
none of them. He also remembered that he had at 
that time worn that very overcoat. 

ee ans 
A BRAVE SAILOR, 

Sailors have warm hearts, and are reckless of dan- 
ger in saving others from peril. The New York 
Mail gives a good illustration. 


A Boston correspondent, who was present, thus 
describes a rare instance of true bravery which oc- 
curred on board the Cunard steamship Russia on her 
last voyage from New York to Liverpool, At half- 
ue two o’clock on the afternoon of ‘Tuesday, April 

3, one of the sailors, while reefing sails, made a mis- 

step and fel: overboard. It was in mid-ocean and 
the sea was running very high, but the sailor’s eom- 
rade, Joseph Webb, instantly ran to the stern of the 
ship, and leaped into the water. Life-buoys were 
thrown ont, steam shut off, and in less than three 
minutes a life boat launched, with the third officer 
and a volunteer crew. The sailor who fell overboard 
could not be found, and must have sunk whon he first 
struck the water. Aftera half-hour’s search Webb 
was picked up by the boat and brought on board. A 
person on shore can hardly comprehend the true 
bravery which inspired this man to leap inte the high 
waves from a steamer running at the rate of fourteen 
knots. He was the recipient of a handsome purse 
from the passengers, and will receive a gold medal 
from the Royal Humane Society. 


. ee 
MUSICAL SOUND. 
The only condition necessary to the peedaie of 


a musical sound is, that the air pulses should succeed 
each other in the same interval of time. No matter 


what its origin may be, if this condition is fulfilled, | 
If a watch, for exam- | 


the sound becomes musical. 
ple, could be caused to tick with sufficient rapidity— 
say one hundred times a second—the ticks would lose 
their individuality, and blend to a musical tone. 
And if the strokes of a pigeon’s wings could be ac- 
complished at the same rate, the progress of the bird 
throngh the air would be accompanied by music In 
the humming bird the necessary rapidity is attained ; 
and when we pass from birds to insects, where vi- 


brations are more rapid, we have a musical note as | when I speak to dis, (laying his hand upon his stom- 
ordinary accompaniment of the insect’s flight, | ach,) it calls for de cask,” 


the 





| The puffs of a locomotive at starting follow each oth- 
| er; slowly, at first, but they soon increase so rapid] 


| increase could coutiuue until the puffs numbered fifty 


| account of the horse, when some bystanders succeed- 


THE YOUTH’S 


as to be almost incapable of being counted. If this 
or sixty a second, the approach of the engine would 
be heralded by an organ peal of tremendous power.— 
Prof. Tyndall. 
hiteeneiiaeneis 
AN EXCITING STREET SCENE. 

An impromptu bull-fight took place yesterday at 
Rouen. A cattle-dealer was leading a cart through 
the street, to the back of which an enormous bull was 
secured. The noble beast paced majestically along 
till, as ill luck would have it, a regiment of the line 
came by. ‘The red trousers were too much for his 
equanimity, and he charged furiously on the object 
nearest him, namely, the cart. This he speedily 
smashed, and was proceeding to give an equally good 


ed in throwing himdown. Before he could rise, one 
of the municipal police, a man of Herculean strength, 
came forward, and brandishing an enormous black- 
smith’s hammer, dealt him a tremendous blow on the 
head, and he was then dispatched by one of the many 
butchers who had hastened to tender their assistance 
in the exciting struggle. In short, he paid rather 
dearly for the trifling irritation produced by his ob- 
jection to decided colors. 


no 
WELL SERVED. 
Conductors need sharp wits to turn the laugh 
against rude travellers. There is one of this sort on 
a Western road. 


A Cincinnati drummer, who, with the aid of his 
feet, filled two seats on the morning train of the I., 
C. & L. Road a few days since, and was too cross to 
move, though the car was crowded, was completely 
upset when the conductor quietly took out his foot- 
rule, and after deliberately taking the measure of his 
feet, announced in a loud tone, “Eighteen and three- 
quarter inches!” The great roar of laughter all 
through the car which followed caused the fellow’s 
teet to come down in a hurry, as he made himself as 
small as possible in the one seat that he had paid for. 
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A SNAPPING LIZARD. 


California lizards are said to be becoming alarm- 
ingly abuudant of late, some of them being very 
deadly. A new specimen, undefined as yet, has been 
sent to the Smithsonian Institution for inspection. It 
is straw-colored, heavily built, in length about ten 
inches, head scarlet and black, tail very short and 
thick. yellow ribbed with black, Good specimens 
weigh a pound. The tongue is forked like that of a 
serpent, and the fangs are very long and_ thick. 
They are courageous fellows, never running from 
man, and when suddenly come upon, will band them- 
selves in a semi-circle, give vent to a loud, angry hiss, 
and bid defiance to the intruder. Should a person 
approach near enough, they will give an active spring 
upward, and strike the fangs sharply and deeply. 
They are the very Modocs among reptiles. 
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OUR WORLD, 


It is an excellent world that we live in, 

To lend, to spend, or to give in; 

But to borrow, to beg, or to get a man’s own, 
Tis just the worst world that ever was known. 


a > — 
A COLONY OF TOADS, 


As Charles E. Thompson, who resides on-West 
Street, Concord, N. H., was engaged in digging up 
an old fence-post one spring day, he discovered a set- 
tlement of toads under the post, of all sizes froma 
aten-cent piece to a full-grown garden toad, and in 
such pred, moana that he concluded to gather them in 
a pail, and did not stops until one hundred and forty- 
two live ones had been collected. Without settling 
whether this is much of a year for toads or not, he 
wants to hear from the man who can match his toads 
from one post-hole. 
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CHARADE, 


Me the contented man desires, 

The poor man has, the rich requires, 

The miser gives, the spendthrift saves 

And all must carry to their graves. 
Ans.—Nothing. 


-- ~ —_ 


A GERMAN paper says of us that we chew more 
tobacco and burst more steam engines than any other 
nation on the earth. 


In one of the suburban schools an inspector gave 
out the word “psalter’ toaclass for spelling. It was 
a poser to all untilit reached the foot of the class, 
when a curly-headed little fellow spelled it correctly, 
but being asked to define it, he shouted, ‘More salt !’’ 


A MULE in Memphis is supposed to have a pro- 
pensity for practical jokes. Being attached to a 
street car, he became perfectly immovable. All the 
men in tke car got out and were pushing it with all 
their might, when Mr. Mule catlenbe dashed off at 
full speed, leaving them all sprawling in the mud. 
ja will not be ready next time to help a distressed 
driver. 


Wuey Bunyan was in prison, to pass away the 
time, he fashioned with his knife a flute out of the 
leg of his stool. Whenever the jailer, on hearing the 
music, followed the sound to his cell, Bunyan, while 
the door was being unlocked, put the leg into the 
stool again, and his secret was never detected. 

One of the best things said by the late George Pea- 
body is this, spoken at a reunion at his native town: 
“It is sometimes hard for one who has devoted the 





best part of his life to the accumulation of money to 
spend it for others; but practise it, and keep on prac- 
| tising it, and I assure you it comes to be a pleasure. 


A WELL-KNOWN English divine, opposed to reform 
in spelling, as in every thing else, once declared that 
the fearful orthography of English formed the best 
psychological foundation of English orthodoxy; be- 
cause a child that had once been brought to believe 
that t-h-r-o-u-g-h sounded like “through,” t-h-o-u-g-h 
| like “though,” r-o-u-g-h like “rough,” would after- 

ward believe in any thing.—AMax Muller. 





WE met an old negro trudging along, witha heavy 

side of bacon that he had bought swinging over his 
! shoulder. We observed that he was miseratly clad, 
| and we felt sorry for him, for a bitter cold wind was 
| blowing. We remonstrated with him. Why do you 
spend your money for meat? You'd better buy a 
| coat.’’ 
| The old man stomped, looked us full in the face for 

a moment, and said, in the most solemn tones, 

“Massa, when I ax my back for credit it gives it; 


COMPA‘ 


THE PERUVIAN SyrcpP is a permanent tonic. 
stimulants afford only temporary relief. 





Alcoholic 
Com. 





THOSE Who have once used the Eureka Machine twist, 
willu enoother. It is warranted in every respect. Sold 
by dealers everywhere. Com. 








JUSTICE to yourself and friends requires that you should | 
use that which will do you good when sick. The White | 
Pine Compound will do you good in all cases of Lung, | 
Throat and Kidney Complaints. Com. 


asthma, bronchitis or any of the various pulmonary troub- 
les that so often terminate in consumption? Ifso, use 
“Wilbor’s Pure Cod Liver Oi: and Lime,” a safe and efti- 
cacious remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is | 
regularly prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufac- | 
tured by A. B. WiLsor, Chemist, No. 166 Court Street, | 
Boston. Sold by all druggists. | 


cm : | 
To OnkE AND ALL.—Are you suffering from a cough, cold, | 


EQUAL TO THE BEST AND CHEAPER than all others. | 
Such is the New Wilson Under-Feed Sewing Machine. 

Perfected after years of study and experimenting, simple, 

light running and durable, does every grade of light and 

heavy sewing, and equal to the best sewing machine made 

for family use, and is sold fifteen dollars cheaper than all 

others. Salesroom at 622 Washington Street, Boston, 

Mass,, and in all other cities in the U., 8. The company 

want agents in country towns, Com. 


NERVOUS AND SicK HEADACHE 
almost every instance these disea 
rangement of the digestive org and liver diseases. 
Rarely, indeed, would any one sufier from these diseases, 
if they kept their bowels regular, and digestion good, by 
proper attention to the liver, which is the graat governor 
of these functions. This can be done by taking Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, with small daily doses of his 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets; they re-establish the action 
of the liver, thereby purifying and enriching the blood, 
and effectually removing the cause of those diseases. 


AND NEURALGIA.—In 
are produced by de- 













C HANGES. 


The world has many changes seen 

Since some who're living now were young; 
What those of greatest note have been, 

Ilas oft becn heard from many a tongue; 
In modes of living, and of dress, 

Some we are sure have been for ill; 
They’ve not increas d our happine 

And we are sure they never will. 
But Boys who change their Winte 
For Summer “Suits” at GronGEe 
Will fitted be from head to feet, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


OYS! A rare chance to make money by selling mys- 
terious Photographs. Samples ani terms 20 cent 
27—It Cc, ATKINS, Whitinsville, Mass. 












“Clothes” 
ENNO’S, 











$72 RACH WEEK.—Acgents wanted every where. 
(G susiness strictly legitimate.  Varticuls i 
Address J. WORTIL & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 





JULY 3, 1873. 
FINANCIAL. 

SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 
Bankers and Dealers in 
Government Securities, 
COLD, STOCKS AND BONDS 
Of all descriptions 
BOUGHT AND SOLD+ON COMMISsIon, 
Correspondence Solicited. 


SAMUEL BOWLLES & CO., 


Chelsea, Mass. 
Lock Box 587. 





WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON woRKER 


Patented June 27,1871. Awarded first p 
at the Am. Institute and Maryland Institute Fairs 

Is one of the most important inventions of the : 
The most perfect Button-Hoje Worker eve’ invent- 
ed! So simple that a child cam work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
| work’ without it. Local and travelling agents wanted 
| everywhere. They sell at sight, and give over 100 per 
cent. profit. Sample Button-hole Worker and sample 
sutton-hole Cutter packed in a neat case, with full diree- 
tions for use, With sample of our new and novel way of 
canvassing, sent by mail to any address on receipt of 65 
cents. Address WEBSTER MANUFACTURING (CO, 
Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please state in what paper 
you saw this, L 




















Dry as a bone, easy as a glove, 


Cable Screw Wire 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


| 26 ss 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY. 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the choicest 
perfumes in bulk and sell them at so much an ounce, thus 
saving the expe Y fancy labels and bottles, which are 
costly, and al c re , 
the ordinary 
samples to customers so they who ar 
the names may choose between the different kinds ail 
know exactly what they are buying. ‘This privilege will 










GENTS can inake $250 a month selling our New Nov 
¢elties. wv terms address PITTSBURGH SUPPLY 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 27—5t 





URGE OUT the Morbid Humors of the Blood, by a 
dose or two of Ayer’s Pills, and you will 7 
i 27—It 


clearer heads as well as bodie 
PER WEEK IN CASH to Agents, LEvery- 


= 
$40 thing furnished and expenses paid. A. COUL- 
TER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 24—4t 








e fer yet. 
> 


Send for Circular. 
ENCIL CO., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 24 


\ HITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. Il. G. WHILE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 
7) R. MORSE’S Fire 
e Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old, at 74 


i, 
Sudbury Street, Boston 40 —35t 
NV ONEY mad? rapid 
4 Outfits. Catalogues, samples 
FREE, 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanove 


- 
















> and Burglar Proof Safe 





cil and Key Check 
and full particulars 
St., Boston. 12—ly 


Jy with St 








Te SCHOOLS. Two dozen excellent pens ina neat 
box, and a 15-cent game Sas paid to any address for 

25 cts.—5 for $l. One dozen Fountain Pens and g¢g me, 25 

cts. W. W.SWETT, Lightstown, N. J. 27-1 








OUNTERFEIT MONEY!! Seven cenuine rules 
/ for detecting; should be in the hands of every busi- 

ness man, Post-paid, lic. Address H. H. HUNT, Ashta- 

bula, O. 27-1t 


YR SSCEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
) Wanted—Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn, li-t 











25 CENTS will secure by return mail a collection of 
e) 107 choicest gems of Poetry and Song, for home or 
school reading, and a magnificent $100 Prang Chromo, 
Agents wanted. Send stamp for particulars. 
ALDEN, Publisher, Chicago, II. 


JOUN LB, 
2 








WANTED CANVASSERS—Clergymen, Students, 
‘Teachers, in tact anybody—who wants a good book 
to sell, cannot find a better one than THe History oF 
CHRISTIANITY, by JOILN S. C. ABBOTT, 1800 yeurs of 
the World’s most wonderful history in one volume, the 
only work of the kind in this country—a book for every 
household in the land—the THEME is sublime and excit- 
ing. Exclusive territory with no competition. Address, 
L. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 55 Coruhill, Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL! ODD! ELEGANT! 


Send for a pack of tinted Visiting cards. 
icate way of printing cards in any colored tint desired. 
Price 75 cents apack. Send stamp for specimens and price 
list of cards printel in gold and colors. Common Visiting 
curds 50 cents per 190. Detlvrr Bros., Newtonville, 
Mass, Agents wanted. 27—It 





A new and del- 








Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
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Are worth two pairs without. 4t 


5 t MI] perday! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
0 wV ple, of either sex, young or old, make more moncy at 





wise, Particulars {cce, Acc. U, Stinson & Co, Portland. 


00 AGENTS wanted—Ladies or Gents—the best of- | 
) CLARK INDELIBLE 
—tf | 


Work for usin their spare moments or all the time than atanrthing 
3 Maine | 








be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors Call and ex- 
amine or send for List ot Perfumes and Irices. 
Any perfume sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Copyright secured.) a—At 


How TO CATCH FISH. 


| 





The new patent “Never Miss ‘Em” Fish Hook catches 
fish with such rapidity, that it surprises all who sce it op- 
erate, It is tied to an ordinary line, baited and set, and 
operates somewhat like the cock ef a gun; as soon as the 
fish touches the bait it is caught. Sent, post-paid, for 50 

} cents, or 3 for $160. Address IRON CITY NOVELTY 
CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 27-lt 


WHERE DO YOU INTEND TO GO THIS 
SUMMER? 


If you are tired, and would like to be refreshed and in- 
vigorated, so that in the autumn you will return strong 
and willing to take up your labor again; or, if you arc 
sick and wish to get wcll by methods that are as efficacious 
as they are simple, permit me to recommend to you Our 
Home on the Hillside, Dansville, N.Y. 

Here you can rest. Here also you can be free from con- 
ventional taxations. Here, too, you can get healthiul 
food, and soft water bathing, fine climate, beautiful 
scenery, pure air, and pleasant rides, And if sick or 
ing, can have the close attention of first-class phy 
Send for circular, descriptive pamplilet, and Ste 
View, inclosing three-cent postage stamp to the 
address: OUR TLOME HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
ville, N. Y. 


















PHOTOGRAPHS AND MATERIALS. 
Stereoscopes, Views, Chromos and Frames, Megaletho- 
scopes, Albums and Photographs, Photo Lantern Slides. 
ete. E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., Manufacturers, 5%l 
Broadway, New York. 24—18t 


FIVE-DOLLAR PRINTING PRESS. 
The “Triumph” is the best and cheapest press in the 
market; _perf.ct work; easy operation. Just the thing 
for Fine Visiting and Professional Cards. Send stamp for 
circular, styles of type, and specimens of its wor 
WILSON «& CO.,. Printers, 
27—4t 2 Bedford Street, Boston. 
every where 


-- 

$7 oy) to $250 per month, male and fe- 
male, to intreduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. 
only $15. Fully heensed and warranted for tive years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew 4 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
urt Without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 
0 per month and expenses, er a commissicn 
from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
* SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa: 
x Chicago, I1l.; or St Louis, Mo. 4 22-6teow 
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Samuel Ward & Co., Proprietors, Boston. 
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